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OWN at Washington stands the Nation’s capitol. 
isa monument to an idea: °““The people ave the Government.’’? Under no other idea 
is there so great an opportunity to work out individual prosperity and individual happiness. 


Back of the American idea suddenly has arisen 
the black menace of the opposing Prussian idea. 
Under it the people are not the Government. Under 
it the people live and prosper, or sacrifice and die, 
by grace of “Me und Gott.” 


Mulitarism -s the mailed fist which supports the 
divine-right Government. It is typified in Hin- 
denburg. 


What a contrast is offered to Hindenburg’s mili- 
tarism by Pershing’s military! Freedom’s military 
is the people embattled. Autocracy’s militarism is 


the people driven. 


Our boys in France and Italy are the expression 
in military form of the people’s own stern will. 
When Pershing speaks of them to President Wilson, 
he says, “Sir, our armies.” The German soldiers are 
the servants of militarism. Of them Hindenburg 
says to the Kaiser, “Majesty, your armies.” 


The billions of dollars we are gathering here at 
home for military purposes have no taint of mili- 
tarism on a single coin. 





It 1s more than a pile of stone. It 


Germany began her war with no plans for elab- 
orate taxation of her people; the Junkers expected 
to saddle the cost of the war upon quickly conquered 
nations. Not so does a free people make war! From 
the start we have gone down into our own pockets 
for every cent we expend; we have never thought of 
taking; we have thought only of spending our blood 
ae our treasure to protect our ideal of free national 
Ic: 


The menace of Hindenburg makes no American 
tremble. But it makes us grit our teeth and either 
fight or give! What the Government (which is the 
people) wants to borrow, we, the people, as individ- 
uals will lend. 


The menace of Hindenburg shall cease to exist 
in the world even as a shadow; and we shall return 
to our individual pursuits under the protection of 
our national ideal successfully defended; and, please 
God, other nations, as the result of this struggle, shall 
join us and our already free Allies in the enjoyment 
of our blood-bought and blood-held freedom. 


Buy U.S. Govt. Bonds Fourth Liberty Loan 
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SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Announcements of engagements, 
births, marriages, entertainments, etc., 
for the calendar pages are free of 
charge and should be received in the 
office of Tur Grapnic, suite 515, $24 
South Broadway. Phones, 10965, or 
Broadway 6486, not later than four 
days previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they 
are received later than that date. Lack 
of space sometimes makes it necessary 
to limit the social announcements to 
the ten days immediately following date 
of issue. 

The public is warned that photo- 
graphers have no authority to arrange 
for sittings, free of charge or other- 
wise, for publication in ‘THE GRapPHIc, 
unless appowmtments have been made 
specifically mm writing by this office. 

Unsolocited manuscripts and photo- 
graphs will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Prr1—Brown. Miss Enid Peel, 
daughter of Dr. J. B. Peel of San 
Francisco, to Lieutenant J. Lair Brown 
of Los Angeles. Lieutenant Brown, 
who is stationed at the Presidio, is the 
son of Mrs. Blanche Sargent of Shatto 
Place. 


Nerr—Reynorps. Miss Mary Caro- 
line Neff, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles FE. Neff, of North Mentor av- 
enue, Pasadena, to Mr. I. J. Reynolds, 
also of Pasadena. ‘The wedding will 
take place this fall. 

La PrerreE—Cuvie. Fornal an- 
nouncement has been made of the be- 
trothal of Miss Helen [a Pierre to 
Mr. Edward Chute. No date has been 
set as yet for the wedding. 

Watkrer—Ware. Miss Ruth Rankin 
Walker, daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hugh K. Walker, of Menlo avenue, to 
Mr. John Allen Ware, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen IX. Ware, of Kingman, Ari- 
zona, and Los Angeles. No date has 
been set for the wedding, which prob- 
ably will not take place until after the 
war, 

Cramer—Fink. Miss Bertha Cram- 
er, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Isadore 
Cramer, of Bridge street, to Mr. Mar- 
cus Fink, son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Fink. Mr. Fink is at Camp Kearny 
and no date has been decided upon for 
the wedding. 

ScuioTre—Lirur. Miss Nellita Fern 
Schlotte, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight Coleman Sehlotte, of West Fif- 
teenth street, to Mr. Gregory eT Afi: 
son of Mr. Martin Lifur, of El Monte 
road. No date has heen set for the 
wedding. 

WEDDINGS 


Moss—-Gross. Miss Bessie Moss, of 
San Diego, and Mr. Joseph Gross. The 
wedding took place in San Diego where 
the couple will make their home. 

Gacr—M on 1rcoMERY. Miss Anna 
Stewart Gage, daughter of Mrs. Mat- 
hew Gage, of Riverside, and Mr. Henry 


Schuyler Montgomery, formerly of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery will make their hoine at River- 
side. 


Scorr—Travcorr. Miss Ellen Grace 
Scott, daughter of Mrs. C. M. Scott, 
of Glendale, and Mr. Clarence J. 
Traugott, formerly of Rochester, New 
York. The wedding was solemnized at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eidwin But- 
ler, friends of the bridegroom, in San 
Francisco. After November 1, the cou- 
ple will be at home to their friends in 
South Glendale avenue, Glendale. 

Metz—Parxker. Miss Mary Virginia 
Metz, of Los Angeles, and Mr. Harold 
Edward Parker, also of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Parker is now at Camp Kearny. 


Wersi—CaLuDat. Miss Magdalen 
Welsh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, John 
L. Welsh, of 2902 Hobart boulevard, 
and Mr. Don F. Caludal, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. C. Caludal, of South Ar- 
lington avenue. The mariage was cele- 
brated at St. Agnes Church in West 
Adams street. Mr. Calndal is stationed 
at North Island, San Diego. 

SmMITH—ANDERSON. Miss Doris 
Smith, daughter of Mrs. Mabel Smith, 
of Chico, and Mr. Robert Anderson, 
of Baltimore. Mr. Anderson is super- 
intendent of the Fulton Shipyards and 
the couple will make their home in 
Long Beach. 

Ox'ron—Maxwert. Miss Anne Ox- 
ton, of San Francisco, and Lieutenant 
Jean R. Maxwell. The marriage took 
place in San Diego, Lieutenant Max- 
well being stationed at Camp Kearny, 
with the Thirty-second Infantry. The 
bride is the daughter of Lieutenant 
Buhrl Oxton, a retired officer, and 2¢ 
veteran of the Civil war. 

CorrEY—HEFEILBRON. Miss Laura 
Currey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Currey, and Ensign Andrew S. 
Heilbron, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Heilbron, of Sacramento. The mar- 
riage was celebrated at the home of the 
bride’s uncle, Mr. Spencer Buckbee, in 
San Francisco. 

LLEepyaRD— W HIsIER. Miss Helen 
Bell Ledyard, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
F. K. Ledyard, of 13861 Ridge Way, 
Qak Knoll, Pasadena, and Lieutenant 
George Whisler. The wedding was 
celebrated at the home of the bride's 
parents. Lieutenant Whisler is an in- 
structor at the Balloon School at Ar- 
eadia. 

Horcuxis—Annrrson. Mrs. Finlay 
Montgomery Hotchkis, of 2834 Thomp- 
son street, has formally announced the 
marriage of her daughter, Miss Anne 
Camilla Hotchkis, and Lieutenant Clar- 
ence Sherman Anderson. The cere- 
mony took place at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. 

Yarrer—Cornsmns. Moss Alma Yar- 
ter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Yarter, of Euclid Heights, and Mr. 
Joseph A. Collins. Mr. and Mrs. Col- 
lins will make their home in Los An- 
geles. 


(Continued on page 22) 





BARGAIN HUNTERS 
AMUSEMENT SEEKERS 
TOURISTS 

RESIDENTS 

PATRIOTS 





HERE’S WHAT 
YOU ARE 
LOOKING FOR 


It’s The RED CROSS SHOPS 
and TEA ROOM 


At Eighth and Alvarado Streets 


—Everything you can think of at 
the lowest prices anywhere in Los 
Angeles. 


—Refreshments, luncheons; a place 
to meet your friends and to form 
new acquaintances. 


High Class Vaudeville Every Wednesday and Friday Afternoons 


Remember that every cent you spend there brings you a real bargain and 
the money is used to save the lives of American soldiers 
FIGHTING OUR BATTLES in France. 


When down town visit our Tea Room in the Kinema Theatre 




















Uprights 
begin at 
$635— 
Grands at 
$985 








We have 
several 
used 
Uprights 
and Grands 
at reduced 
prices. 
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The Triumph of 
John Kars 


A Story of the Yukon 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM 


A Novel with punch and power which 
will both pleasure and profit. A story 
of the North Country, peopled with 
REAL men and women, and dealing 
with life at its best and biggest. Grip- 
ping and human, but also tender and 
sweet. Every page teeming with inter- 
est, and every chapter a thrill. 


Romance, mystery and marvelous de- 
scription added to the genius of novel 
writing which is possessed by Mr. 
Cullum in the nth degree, renders this 
a book worthy the ‘‘ House of High 
Grade Fiction.” 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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Are you perplexed about what 
to do with your property or 
business interests while serv- 
ing our country? 


In this emergency you should 
turn to this large reliable 
trust company, knowzng that 
it is able to perform just the 
services you require. It 1s 
qualified and equipped to take 
over and manage your business 
and your investments while 
you are away. 


As agent, attorney-in-fact or 
trustee, it can handle your af- 
fairs and in so doing bring to 
bear all the qualifications of 
the most successful executive. 
If you are going ‘‘over there’ 
and need business advice, con- 
sult our trust officers. 


TITLE INSURANCE 270 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STSv 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,500,000.00 


NOTICE—Obtain Liberty Bonds in our Trust Depart- 
ment on Mezzanine Floor 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT || 
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IN MEETING THE shortage of man-power, we must soon take up 
for consideration the subject of Labor Dilution. It was through 
this process that the preponderating employment of women in Eng- 
land became possible. The Dilution of Labor is the process by 
which the work done by skilled workmen, trained through years of 
apprenticeship and practice, is distributed, piece by piece, to an 
incoming army of the unskilled. It is the result of the sacrifice, 
made voluntarily by the skilled artisans of England, under which 
each of the highly skilled experts consented to teach hundreds of 
novices how to perfect themselves in producing, each, a separate 
part of the work under way. This meant a dividing up of each 
part—for instance, of a machine—and under intensive training in 
making that one particular part, each worker soon became, himself 
or herself, an expert. This made possible at once the employment 
of vast numbers of English women who were eager to do their part 
in winning the war. It was absolutely necessary, thus, to fill the 
ranks of workmen, drastically depleted by the demand for a great 
army. It meant, however, a great sacrifice on the part of the 
trained workmen of England. 


THE DANGER OF relying upon Government assistance to tide 
over the period of hesitation in industries, which may follow after 
peace, is, it must frankly be confessed, a continuance of the pater- 
nalism which has prevailed in the taking over of nearly every im- 
portant industrial operation during the war. There are those, even 
now, who regard these procedures with anxiety as threatening con- 
tinued paternalism after the exigencies of war have made it no 
longer necessary. But by the mighty convulsions of war, the world 
has been thrown into an upheaved mass, and rearrangement and re- 
adjustment must be undertaken by mightier forces than individual 
enterprise can well accomplish, each working in its own direction. 
The remedy is in the power of Government, which alone can com- 
mand the concentrated energy from individual forces, united in one 
joint and several amalgamation. So that it is wise and expedient 
that this force be once more called upon, not to encourage its con- 
tinuing itself in power, but with the one object of readjustment of 
the industrial machine to normal conditions, with the least ruction 
and the least suffering and depression possible. With the welfare 
of the Nation at heart, forgetting all political and selfish interests, 
if the power of Government is turned assiduously to solving the 
great problems of returning industry to normal and most beneficial 
individual contro] and direction, there will be no doubt of accom- 
plishing this successfully. 


We Look upon the whole war situation and see that Germany 
is doomed. The assurance of this and the confidence in it is due to 
the final great force which has been hurled against Germany, in 
the materialization of our fighting forces over there, which have 
come in now, alert, efficient, and courageous, and in vast numbers 
to hearten the splendid seasoned armies of the Allies. These forces 
are backed up by a great nation’s unlimited resources. But with 
all our material resources and the vast reserves in men for our 
Army, the war cannot be won without money. We are spending, 
including loans to our Allies, around 30 million of dollars a day. 
Imagine that this supply of funds is suddenly cut off. The fight- 
ing structure would collapse. Our great Army over there would 
crumble and our men would find themselves destitute and starving 
in a strange land. The Hun would spring with bloody hands at 
the throat of the nations and the whole world would sink into the 


darkness of throttled civilization. And this money that keeps the 


war going and that will bring ultimate victory and unconditional 
surrender comes from the people. The Government has itself prac- 
tically no funds except what it has already borrowed. The greater 








part of the money of the country is in the hands of the people—not 
of a few—not of the seven or eight hundred thousand people that 
last year paid all the taxes—but in the hands of the millions of our 
workers and farmers and small tradesmen everywhere. They are 
the ones who must supply the Government with the bulk of this six 
billion dollars now asked for, and with the many more billions which 
must still later on be provided. And all our people are filled with 
patriotism, with firm belief in the justice of our cause, with un- 
changeable resolution to carry on the fight to the end. Patriotism 
is flowing now like a great river through the land. In the rushing 
torrent, here and there a twig, a piece of straw, a broken stick, is 
tossed and twirled and swept along in the driving waters; these are 
the pacifists, the objectors, the slackers, but they become fewer and 
fewer and they make no impression on the fierce dogged will to con- 
quer, the irresistible purpose of a nation of patriots united for one 
object. 


THIs Is WHAT patriotism will do for the Loan. It is a force 
sufficient in itself to take up this and all other Liberty Loans of- 
fered until Berlin surrenders. But there is another side. What 
now is patriotism will later turn into profit. Liberty bonds of 
former issues, except the 344s, are selling at a small discount. If 
the Canadian plan of regulating sales were adopted, all the bonds 
would soon rise above par. It may be adopted. 
hoped that it will be. The present discount is a mere incident of 
neglect to care for the market. After peace the market will care 
for itself. After every great war good Government bonds of the 
belligerents have risen to a premium—a high premium, in some 
cases. In our Civil War, our Government bonds were issued and 
sold at a discount, and sank to a lower discount, but after the war 
gradually rose until the 4 per cents into which they were converted, 
finally sold at a high of 138. Every Liberty bond issued or to be 
issued will, after the war, rise to a substantial premium. Every 
buyer now is buying into an obligation which pays unusual interest, 
considering the security—considering that it is the prime bond of 
the world today—and a bond which is sure eventually to rise to 
prices far above the sum at which it is now offered. 


It is sincerely 


Tue American Execrric Railway Association compiles a con- 
tinuous tabulation of increases in railway fares, which up to a re- 
cent date shows that 3 cities now have a 10-cent fare, 43 cities now 
have a 7-cent fare, over 100 cities have a 6-cent fare, and there are 
other situations where a 5-cent fare exists with additional charge 
for transfers or increased fares outside of a certain central zone. 
According to the calculation, up to September 15, 270 increases in 
fares had been granted, of which 24 have been granted since July 
1, 1918. It further states that about one-quarter of the urban 
population of the country, or about 12,000,000 out of about 41,- 
000,000 people, are now paying more than the standard 5-cent fare 
for street car service. In regard to the general question of public 
utility increases in rates, another committee located in Washington 
has recently reported that since January 1, 1918, there have been 
granted between 600 and 700 rate increases. 


THE HEAVY INCREASES in governmental cost during recent years 
are, according to the opinion of Controller John S, Chambers, “due 
in very large part to the lack of business efficience in the conduct of 
government.” Discussing this matter in a recent article, Mr. 
Chambers says: “Our various forms of government have not been de- 
veloped along well-defined lines. They have ‘just growed,’ like 
Topsy. No vision-inspired man, or group of men, at the national 
capital or in any of the states, in the beginning saw far enough 
ahead to appreciate the necessity of a comprehensive scheme that 
could be worked out with time and added to as the necessity arose. 
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BY THE WAY 


5 O the Chamber of Commerce: 
We have a harbor—even if San Diego does still refer to it as a 


harborette—and we have warehouses; we will have ships aplenty 
after the war, and we will want things to send out in them—for only thus 
can we create a trade here; ships are not coming in with goods, only to 
leave her empty. Why not, NOW, plan an export exposition—a display 
of goods and materials, products of soil and factory, suitable for use else- 
where, which could be put on view, and to which the attention of the 
world might be directed? It need not necessarily be extensive or expensive; 
it could be arranged simply for the study of exporters, foreign importers 
and shippers; it could be a mere collection of samples. We ought in some 
way to let the world know of the interest we take in foreign commerce 
and the means we have to engage it; but of more importance is the neces- 
sity of impressing foreign countries and their traders with the goods that 
they will need and require. The way to do this is to show what we have, 
and to arrange connections through which these goods may be handled. It 
is not too early to take this into consideration, and to arrange action along 
these lines. There will be fierce competition in trade after the war, and 
then will be no time to try for commerce that is already pledged. Get it 
now. ‘Then arrange for the fastest and best ship available or to be had 
Jater, assemble this exposition on this ship and scoot it into every possible 
foreign port, that the merchants and exporters and importers there may 
see it at home with their own eyes. They are not coming here to view it; 
take it to them there. 


AJOR Marshal Hale, Manager of the Pacific Diviison, American Red 

Cross, now in France on leave of absence, has written an interesting 
letter to his brother, R. B. Hale, in which many Californians now in France 
are mentioned. Major Hale is at the head of one of the Red Cross Zones 
with headquarters at Lyons. He tells of a hospital that is so big the nurses 
have to use bicycles to get around on their duties. He says he doesn’t be- 
lieve it is possible to conceive what a twenty thousand bed hospital means 
unless one sees it. “Your very interesting and newsy letter of August 10th 
was received this morning, and found us just moving into our new offices,’ 
he writes. “Capt. J. F. Coulston, President of the First National Bank of 
Pasadena, is my assistant and we have an office together. I find him a 
splendid organizer. James Hazen Hyde and Major Pierce came down to 
Lyons and introduced me at a luncheon, at which the prominent and influen- 
tial people of Lyons were present. General Abner, at the head of the 
French Military, was present and also Mayor Herriot—he is one of the lead- 
ing citizens of France, has considerable influence and is popular as a prob- 
able candidate for the next president of France. Clarence Carrigan, a 
brother of Andrew Carrigan, is consul here and very popular. There is 
hardly anything that the Red Cross asks for, that the authorities are not 
ready to grant. We have charge of the repatriates coming through Evian, 
there are probably more refugees taken care of in this zone than any other 
in France, and we have five or six large base hospitals, ranging from 1,000 
to 20,000 beds each. Base hospital No. 47 is just over the line. Capt. 
Coulston and I made a trip last week, visited base hospital No. 30 and 
also base hospital No, 47. It certainly was a pleasure to call on them. Saw 
Dr. Frankenheimer, Mrs. Tezereau at base hospital No, 30—Dr. Weeks was 
at the front, and Dr. Kilgore was in Paris. Saw Dr. Levinson, Dr. Arthur 
McKenny who specially wanted to be remembered to you, and several of the 
other San Francisco doctors. Tried to see Dr. Roncoviri, but he was not 
around. They invited us to have pancakes, which we accepted—they are 
the first I have had since leaving home. I don’t believe it is possible to 
conceive what a 20,000 bed hospital means. We furnish bicycles to the nurses, 
because the distances are so great and it saves them many steps. The Red 
Cross established canteens, recreation huts and other comforts for the 
patients, and help the doctors and nurses in getting conveniences which they 
would otherwise be obliged to go without. You have no idea of the difficulty 
in making progress when everything is so hard to get. Stenographers and 
chauffeurs are scarce, At present there are plenty of Ford automobiles, but 
not enough men to set them up. It is hard to get enough typewriters for 
the stenographers. We cannot purchase more than 500 frances worth at a 
time without getting permission of the A. E. F., and if it is 1000 francs we 
also have to get permission from the French authorities, and it takes time— 
sometimes two or three weeks, to get permissions through.” 


HIE Liberty fair opening has been set back to October 26, some wise 

one having guessed that the ban will be off by then. It is to be hoped 
so, for the loss over its postponement must be heart breaking. The fair 
has been miserably exploited, but at that, it may be regarded as a possible 
financial success, while in other respects it was certain to be. It lacked 
some one big outstanding feature to make it notable—a thing seemingly 
easy to arrange in these wartimes. I have been wondering why the brains 
available were not set to the task, and a really notable feature were not 
found or created. Now, of course, that is too late, but it is to be hoped 
- that the fair will be attended liberally, and that it may blaze the way for a 
most unusual one in the years to come, 


NE day recently, I had occasion to accompany a lately arrived but 

prominent gentleman of this city to the city hall, from Seventh and 
Broadway. Despite my assertion that it was only a couple of blocks down 
the street, he insisted on calling a taxi. 
pile, he exclaimed: 

“Why, is this the city hall?” 

Upon having his suspicions verified, he declared: 

“Oh, but I thought the city hall was up in North Broadway; I always 
thought this 6ld wreck was some sort of jail!” 

Will the mayor and council please take notice? 
are where they belong, eh? 


As we swung into the venerable 


Maybe it is and they 


T ERE'’S one that is new to me: 
Ikey and Jakey, brothers. Ikey is drafted, leaving Jakey to run 
the business. Ikey is in France, when Jakey cables: 
“Fire; loss $500.” 
No reply. Another cable: 
“Second fire; loss $3000.” 
No answer; a third try: 
“Fire, loss $10,000, fully insured.” 
Reply from Ikey to Jakey: 
“Keep the home fires burning!” 


TT HIRE were a lot of theatrical men down before the council opposing 

the enforced closing of their places of amusement because of infinenza, 
but I do not recall a single preacher there, despite the fact that churches 
were also under the ban. Which gives me food for thought. Is it that the 
preacher having only one performance or two a week, feels that the public 
will not so greatly miss him as it does, say, the Orpheum, with 14 shows? 
Or doesn’t he think that he is as necessary to the public entertainment—not 


to say its good—as the amusement magnates feel they are? How about it, 
dominie? 


Now that they are removing the ornate tower from the city hall, and at 
+ * the same time taking away Broadway’t one notable landmark, what'll 
the pigeons that have inhabited it for these many years do for a home? I 
have observed them circling about that old tower ever since I can remem- 
ber; I even recall the days when boys used to shoot them for sport. Now, 
they still circle, but in a lost and aimless fashion, seeking their fast dis- 
appearing old haunts. Couldn’t we have a pigeon cote on the roof for them? 


ry. HE Senate has begun to do things to the House’s new revenue law, and 

I the malefactors of great wealth are sitting up and smiling again. The 
tax on autos is to be halved; that on luxuries is to be vastly modified; and 
the income and excess profits rates are to be lowered. Trust the Senate to 
look after its own. I have not heard that the theatre tax is to be cut off, 
let alone reduced to its present 10 per cent rate, nor have I seen anv raise 
in the exemption schedule. The constitution Says revenue legislation is to 
“originate” in the House, but that seems camouflage when a Senate has 
finished with a bill. 


K ICK the old starter hard in the gas buggy these days; the gasoline is 

lower in quality. Many will believe this to be impossible, but the 
officials say it is true. After you start ’er—IF you can and do—they say 
you can go farther with a given quantity of the alleged fluid, which is some 
consolation for those who do crank her finally. It is the war; at least, that 
is the excuse Jawn D. and the others make—and what are you going to do 
about it? In the east, remember, they have gasless Sundays, so don't whine. 


N view of the senseless and interminable controversy over a proposed 

union station, why have one at all? Let's build a belt line around the 
city, send trains circling around it, and stop ’em wherever a passenger 
wishes to alight nearest to his urban destination. That would solve the 
problem, suit all the land owners who are pulling and hauling this way and 
that, and do away with all the expense except building the track. Think it 
over, good folk. 


Ww Fire Commissioner Frankenstein, in opposing the influenza- 

closing order before the council, urged that cafeterias be included 
in the verboten, he got round after round of applause. Can it be that we 
have gone back on the one most characteristic thing of our city and no 
longer believe in the eatery where we act as our own flunkey and pocket 
our own tip? 


ITY the poor actor? He doesn’t have to work now—if he ever did—and 

he can strut about in all his glory of fine clothes, awaiting the ban on 
his vocation. But will be eat meanwhile? At, that’s another question, for 
where is the provident actor? However, it may be a lesson to some of them, 
that even in Los Angeles, the sun of prosperity doesn’t always shine. 





PROMINENT PESRONALITIES 


OS Angeles, collectively is proud of all the magnificent young men, the United States, for as author, editor and publicist he belongs far more 
and some who are not so young, who have donned uniforms and to America, at large, than to Emporia. To the parents of the young 
gone to war. aviator, whose bruised body lies in French soil, Mr. White wrote from 

And the parents of each and every one of these young men are proud Emporia under date of September 25 to Samuel Travers Clover, bereaved 
of their sons, oh! so proud. father of Greayer, the following prose poem: “I have been thinking about 
Isn’t it right that they should be? Other parents in other cities are the little boy I knew; the little boy playing soldier there in the yard by 
just as proud of the boys who have left them to fight for Democracy and the pepper tree, the little red-faced, eager-eyed boy, who had all that he 


humanity and civilization. 

Tur Grarnic is proud of these 
boys and always pleased to record 
their deeds and the service they 
are rendering to us who must re- 
main here at home and send our 
best wishes and our constant 
thought across thousands of mileg 
of land and sea to the brave boys 
over there. 


NSIGN Douglas EK. C. Moore, 
signal officer on the U. S. 
Battleship New Hampshire, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. I. D. Moore 
of Los Angeles. His father is sec- 
retary of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Ensign Moore 
is also a nephew of Mr. Geo. I. 
Cochran, president of the same 
company. He is a native son and 
was born in 1895 in Los Angeles, 
more particularly in the building 
adjacent to the First Methodist 
Church on Sixth Street and then 
known as the Lindley Hospital. 
He is one of the boys Los Angeles 
is proud of—one of the many. 
Douglas received his _ public 
school education at the Twenty- 
fourth Street School and in the old 
High School on the hill in this 
city. He entered the University 
at Berkeley immediately after 
graduating from the High School, 
and was within a half year of 
completing his course at the Uni- 
versity when he enlisted in the 
Naval Reserve in the spring of 
1917, before war was declared. He 
was stationed at San Pedro, where 


he received his commission as En- ENSIGN DOUGLAS E. C. MOORE 


even Just eee He stood ENSIGN ON THE BatriesHip New Hampsurre, a Los ANGELES 
high in his work at the training 


station and was one of a small class selected to 
take a special course for Ensigns at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Ensign Moore went to Annapolis in February 
of this year, where he made an excellent record 
and completed his studies in June, being assigned 
almost immediately to the New Hampshire. He 
was naturally much pleased with his appointment 
and has written most enthusiastically of his splen- 
did ship and its fine corps of officers and crew. 
The location of the New Hampshire at the present 
time is not known to the public, but as the En- 
sign’s parents have not heard from their son for 
many weeks, the New Hampshire is likely in dis- 
tant waters, probably on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Ensign Moore planned his course at Berkeley 
preparatory to reading law. When the war is 
over he hopes to return to Los Angeles and pur- 
sue his legal studies. 

The younger son of Mr. and Mrs. C, I. D. 
Moore, Rutherford, a Sophomore at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, enlisted in the U. S. 
Marines last spring. Though only nineteen he has 
had two promotions and now ranks as a First 
Class Private and a sharpshooter, having won a 
medal for marksmanship. 


O*, of Greayer Clover’s oldest friends was 
William Allen White, of Kansas, really of TANDLER AND SIMONSEN AT PLAY 


was and is, pictured upon his little 
square, solid face—dear little boy. 
How far the years have taken him: 
Out of childhood into boyhood, 
through youth into manhood, a 
sweet and beautiful journey 
through a vista of dreams. And 
how many, many of his dreams 
God let come true; every dreaim 
really worth while, I guess. How 
beautiful his life was and how full! 
How much he realized; how little 
he missed! Success, glory, honor, 
beauty, joy, high aspiration and 
great deeds, all were in the cup of 
youth that he drank, and what a 
draft it was. I don’t think he is 
sleeping—not at all. I think when 
he laid him down all that he had 
dreamed came to him in the great 
awakening and that nothing is 
gone now—nothing at all but his 
sleep. And the little boy I knew, 
grown to a man’s full stature in 
God’s own image, has passed some- 
way into that realm when rise all 
our great ideals, all our high pur- 
poses, all that is true in our hearts. 
And the little boy I knew, eager- 
faced, clear-eyed,- gay-voiced—I 
can hear his dear husky little voice 
still crying across the years—will 
walk there as “a gentleman un- 
afraid?’ But I know how lonely 
it will be without him.” 


if Pi distinguished persons in 

Los Angeles who delight in 
play as well as in work, are the 
two original members of the 
Brahms Quintet shown in the pic- 
ture herewith produced. They are 
Adolph Tandler, director of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
and Axel Simonsen, the violoncello soloist of the 
orchestra. They are shown in an argument in- 
volving a racket, but not notes. 


Puopvucr 


Wwe comes that Col. George S. Patton has 
¥ been wounded in the recent fighting in 
France, but that he is recovering from the wound, 
which was not of a serious nature, and probably 
even now he is back on the front, fighting with 
the Tank Corps. When he left here for France 
young Patton, who is the son of Major George S. 
Patton, of this city, was a first lieutenant. He 
had been in Mexico with Pershing, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in that little excursion. He 
went to France as a member of the staff of Gen- 
eral Pershing, and was then in the artillery branch 
of the service, and in the regular army. But when 
the Tank Corps was organized he was singled out 
as an officer who would be of great value in this 
branch, and at once he became a member of the 
“Treat "Em Rough” army. We don’t hear much 
of what is going on at the front, in the matter of 
detail, but it is a safe bet that when the real news 
of the fighting does finally reach us, which will 
probably be after it is all over, the name of Col- 
onel Patton will be conspicuous in this recital of 
big events, ni 
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SUMMING UP WITH MRS. DANZIGER 


By RUTH BURKE STEPHENS 


army of humanity, should be able to realize $25,446 in one month. 

Nevertheless figures do not lie, and this represents the sum total of 
the cheque sent the local headquarters of the American Red Cross by what 
is probably its most productive Los Angeles branch—the Canfield Shop and 
Chapter House at Eighth and Alvarado streets. 

The Chapter House has entered the realm of big business. It is a 
recognized organization with the completeness of a large mercantile firm. 
The beautiful home of the late C. A. Canfield with its spreading lawn and 
roomy, once-famous stables; its spacious tennis courts now being converted 
into a theater site—all for the benefit of the Red Cross, its sylvan garden 
and broad, cemented walks that twine throughout the estate, is the site of a 
perfec department store that sells, without advertising, practically every- 
thing for the home, and a great many things for the art room. 

While Mrs. Hancock Banning was the originator of the Shop, 

the credit for its being at Canfield 
House belongs to Mrs. J. M. Dan- 
ziger, a daughter of the late oil- 
king, who was vice-chairman and 
in direct charge of the various de- 
partments. Mrs, Danziger informs 
me that htere was really no ro- 
one that there was really no ro- 
mance at all connected with her 
donation of the estate to the Red 
Cross for the period of the war. 
In fact, she says that Canfield 
House after the death of its build- 
er some few years ago was un- 
tenanted, that the estate was tied 
up, and that it seemed a shame to 
keep a gardener constantly at 
work on vacant property. 

At a family reunion the prob- 
lem of the unleased property was 
discussed. Two of Mrs. Danziger’s 
sisters were about to return to 
their homes in the East. Mrs. 
Danziger herself owns a place in 
Beverly Hills. There was the fam- 
ily home in perfect order but with 
nobody to live in it. The Red 
Cross at the time of the discussion 
was a mere germ in the protoplast 
of Los Angeles. The war was in 
full progress over there but this 
country had not entered into it 
and there was only a faint realiz- 
ation of the need for workers for 
the cause. A notice or two had ap- 
neared in the daily papers en- 
treating the establishment of work 
centers. They were read by Mrs, 
Danziger, who grasped their im- 
portance. 

Accordingly it was decided that 
the house and its grounds would 
be offered to the Great Mother. 
The local Red Cross secretary was 
at length located in a downtown 
doctor’s office, and nearly six 
months after the offer was made 
news came from Washington ac- 
cepting the offer. 

Bandage-making and civilian re- 
lief sewing at first took up a large 
part of the space at Canfield House. 
and need the Shop came into existence, 

It has now spread itself over nearly two acres. 

“Telephones for Red Cross business only. Kindly use your own phone 
ior your personal affairs.” 

“Please give all your magazine covers to the Needlework Department. 
They are needed for paper bags.” 

The signs at once catch your eye when you enter the Shop. As you 
read them the Scylla and Charybdis of Canfield House comes forth and 
questions you. She is Mrs. Alexander Macbeth who presides at the infor- 
mation desk and who knows more about information and trucking almost 


T' SEEMS incredible that a band of women, voluntary recruits in the 


But with the growth of enthusiasm 


_“han any other member of the chapter. And then you see black bulletin 


oards tacked over the red plaster walls of the downstairs hall, and big 
olding doors opening into mysterious rooms placarded “FANCY WORK,” 
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MRS. J. M. DANZIGER 
Wuo Was Assistant MANAGER oF THE RED Cross Cuapter House In 
Los ANGELES—THE First or Its Ktnp IN THE Unrrep Srates 


The latter was Mrs, Danziger’s rendezvous, her desk standing by 
one of the windows and overlooking a broad vista of Alvarado street. The 
room is particularly significant. It was formerly the study of C. A. Canfield, 
and in one of the walls there still remains his private safe. Around the en- 
tire upper part of the walls is an oil-painted mural, done in simple olives, 
drabs and blues, of a California oil field. It is a complete panorama, and 
the derricks, pumphouses, oil lakes and rolling hills spread out under the 
blue sky of a perfect California day take one far into the country. But where 
a comfortable divan used to stand and where there were formerly a book- 
Shelf and a Morris chair one sees now a roll-top office desk and a large filing 
cabinet. Mrs. Danziger resigned as vice-president some days ago, bul 
while she held this position she was busy every day at her desk in this 
room. 

It was Mrs. Danziger’s work to supervise, along with the executive com- 
mittee, the work of the shop, while Mrs. Banning attended to her filed duties. 

And then there is a ways and 
means committee, headed by Mrs. 
Charles Jeffras, which comprises 
the heads of all outside depart- 
ments, and which meets once each 
week to discuss plans and to rem- 
edy defects. Mrs. Danziger, of 
course, is a member. Too, there 
was a meeting once each week of 
all the shop workers that was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Danziger in 
Mrs. Banning’s absence, in which 
every phase of Red Cross organ- 
ization is brought forth. 

“We are here to broaden our- 
selves and not to stand still,” Mrs. 
Danziger always said. 

“We have no desire for our 
women to think that the Shop is 
the only part of our great work. 
The best thing about the Red Cross 
is its marvelous phychological ef- 
fect on the women. At the start 
of the chapter house we had five 
workers. Now there are 875. 
Women you would think couldn’t 
do anything at all turn out some 
pf the most beautiful work. Re- 
cently we tried to close the Shop 
for a short vacation period. It 
happened that at the same time 
the downtown headquarters were 
to also close for a day or two. 
The workers here refused to leave, 
though many of them were so tired 
that they could hardly get through 
their days. It finally took three 
weeks to get them to go on a one- 
week vacation. 


“There was some opposition to 
our work at first. Naturally you 
would expect it. Some of the Red 
Cross campaign committee used to 
feel, I believe, a trifle skeptical. 
That’s all a thing of the past now. 
We have no opposition that we 
know of. We are not taking money 
that could possibly go to any other 
war work. People come here for 
clothes and shoes which, because 
they have been donated and remodeled free of cost, can be sold for almost 
nothing.” 

The clothing bureau of the Shop is remarkable. Clothing comes in 
from every conceivable source. At the warehouse it is sorted and fumigated, 
and at length sent to the storeroom in the attic of the tea room. Here it 
is again sorted and classified, under the direction of Mrs. Franklyn Booth, 
preparatory to going to the laundry or cleaner’s. The work of renovating 
old clothing is done free of charge by members of the Dry Cleaner’s Associ- 
ation hére, whose co-operation with the Red Cross has been from the first 
remarkable, Mrs. Danziger stated. 

When they are returned to the Shop every available piece of good cloth 
is saved and made either into clothing or some other utility. From heavy 
brocaded dress goods workers in the art department have made exquisite 
handbags and lampshades, and old curtains oftentimes make good trim- 


> (Continued on Page 20) 








THE WEEK IN SOCIETY : 


S T. JOHN’S Episcopal Church in 

West Adams street, which has 
been the setting for so many pretty 
weddings, was the scene of another 
wedding quite recently when Miss Dor- 
othy Vigus became the bride of Mr. 
George F. Mcl.aughlin, of San Fran- 
cisco. The ceremony, which was per- 
formed by the rector, Rev. George Da- 
vidson, and was witnessed by relatives 
and a few ciose friends only. Mrs. W. 
7. Savage was matron of honor and 
Mr. Clifford Vigus, brother of the 
bride, was Mr. McLaughlin's best man. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Vigus, of 1925 Hobart 
boulevard. Mr. Clifford Vigus is at 
the Naval Reserve Station at San Pe- 
dro and Mr. Mclaughlin is also sta- 
tioned at the officers’ naval training 
station there. Mrs. MeLaughlin will 
make her home until after the war 
with her parents. 

Another away from home wedding 
was that of Miss Anne Camilla Hotch- 
kis, daughter of Mrs. Finlay Montgom- 
ery Hotchkis of 2884 Thompson street, 
I.os Angeles, and Lieutenant Clarence 
Sherman Anderson, which has just been 
announced by the bride's mother. The 
marriage was celebrated at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Jacksonville, 
Florida, a fortnight ago. As the young 
officer is in command of an overseas 
company which is expecting to go 
across at any time, the marriage was 
hurried. The bride is one of the most 
popular members of the younger set 
and a girl of great charm. She has 
traveled extensively and shortly before 
the war, visited in Scotland at the 
home of her uncle and aunt, Mrs. Mat- 
hews-Duncan and the late Dr. Mat- 
hews-Duncan, the latter being one of 
the celebrated physicians and surgeons 
of the world. Lieutenant Anderson is 
the son of Mr. A. N. Anderson, a re- 
tired stock man of Idaho, and is a grad- 
uate of Stanford University. Before 
enlisting he was an attorney at Calex- 
ico. When the young Lieutenant goes 
overseas, his bride will visit relatives in 
Tennessee, Chicago and Idaho, later re- 
turning to Ios Angeles to make her 
home with her mother, while her hus- 
band is away. 

An engagement of much interest to 
the younger social set of Los Angeles 
is that of Miss Ruth Rankin Walker 
to Mr. John Allen Ware. Miss Walker 
is the attractive daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Hugh K. Walker and Mrs. 
Walker, of 2668 Menlo avenue. She is 
a graduate of Washington Seminary at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and this winter plans 
to take a course at the University of 
Southern California. Mr. Ware, who 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Allen E. 
Ware, of Los Angeles, and Kingman, 
Arizona, is a graduate of Throop Col- 
lege and of the University of Southern 
California law college. He has but re- 
cently completed his ground work at 
the aviation school at Berkeley. He 
passed his ten-day furlough in this city 
and is now at Camp Dick, Dallas, 
Texas, where in a short time he is to 
receive his orders to attend a flying 
school. The young people will not be 
married until after the war. 


NoraBLe VISITOR 

NE of the charming visitors in 

Los Angeles just now Mrs. 
James W. Gerard, wife of former Am- 
bassador Gerard. Mrs. Gerard is vis- 
iting her two aunts, Mrs. J. Ross Clark, 
of West Adams street, and Mrs. J. A. 
Lewis, of Juliet street. Mrs. Gerard 
only recently arrived from Montana, 
where she has been passing the sum- 
mer with her mother, Mrs. Marcus 
Daly, at the latter’s beautiful country 
home, Riverside, near Hamilton, Mon- 
tana. Mr. Gerard, who is touring the 
country on behalf of the Liberty Loan 
Bonds. was here for a few days, is 
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MRS. ARTHUR WRIGHT 


Perry Wood, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Modini Wood, who recently re- 
ceived his commission as an ensign at 
Pensacola, Fla., is expected home on a 
raonth’s furlough. 

Mr. P. Francis Pierpont Davis has 
vone to Fort MacArthur for six weeks 
training before going to the officers’ 
training camp at Fortress Monroe. 

War ACTIVITIES 
¢ Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, 
which is fostered by the society 
maids and matrons in Pasadena was 
the inspiration for a delightful garden 
fete and bridge party which was given 
recently by Mrs. Earl V. Armstrong 


A Poputar Younc Matron or tre Los Aneries Soctat Set. Mus. Wricut, 
Who 1s THE Wire or Mr. ArrHur Wricitr, A BRILLIANT 


ATTORNEY, IS A MEMBER 
FamiLies IN Sout 


again on the wing, resuming his 
speeches. Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell of South Figueroa street are 
also giving a delightfully informal din- 
ner for Mrs. Gerard and other informal 
affairs will be given in honor of this 
visitor, who plans to be in Los Angeles 
about a month. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Clark are de- 
lighted that they are to have with them 
this winter, their little grandson, Mas- 
ter Walter Clark, Jr. 

Army anp Navy Notes 

J. S. Preston Hotchkis, son of Mrs. 
Finlay Montgomery Hotchkis, of 2334 
Thompson street, Los Angeles, is now 
in the officers’ naval training station at 
San Pedro. 
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or ONE oF THE OLDEST 
HERN CALIFORNIA 


and Mrs. Clifford Gates, at the home 
of the former, 1289 Oak Knoll avenue, 
Oak Knoll, Pasadena. ‘The two _ host- 
esses were assisted by a bevy of society 
girls and matrons of the Crown city, 
which included Miss Barbara Scoville, 
Miss Frances Lunkenheimer, Miss Es- 
ther Bartlett, Miss Ann Wilshire, Miss 
Blanche Chisholm, Miss Minnie Robin- 
son, Miss [ubell Boice, Mrs. LeRoy 
Armstrong and Mrs. Joseph Mather. 
GonE East 

RS. Forrest Q. Stanton and her 

two little children, Parthenia ang 
Peyton, left a fortnight ago for 
Charleston, West Virginia, where they 
will visit Mrs. Stanton’s mother, Mrs. 
Charles Peyton. Mr. Stanton is with 


an officers’ training camp near Louis- 
ville. She will be in the South all win- 


Ler. 
Wie more Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena society folk have returned 
from summer vacations and trips dur- 
ing the past fortnight and have re-* 
opened their city homes and agains 
taken up their Red Cross and other war 
work. Informality will mark almost if 
not entirely all social activities this win- 
ter and if any large affairs are given 
they will no doubt be for the benefit of 
some worthy charity or war relief. 
Among those who have more recently 
returned from visiting elsewhere are 
Mrs. E. T. Earl, who has been in Santa 
Barbara, where she was delightfully en- 
tertained by her friends. Mrs. Edward 
11. Groenendyke of Pasadena, who with J 
her small son Edward passed a greater,! 
part of the summer at Catalina, have 
returned to their home in South Cata- 
lina street. Mrs, Leigh Guyer, who was 
doing canteen service at San Diego all 
summer is with her mother, Mrs. Joi 
Blue, and Dr. Blue at their home on 
South Pasadena avenue. Mrs. Charles 
I Baxter, who passed the summer a 
Santa Barbara is again at her home, 
1199 Wentworth avenue in Pasadena. 
Miss Clarlene Coulter and Mrs. Ti- 
tian Coffey, who have been passing se#- 
eral weeks at Coronado, have returned - 
to Los Angeles. Mrs. Barbee S. Hook, 
who accompanied her husband to New 
York a few weeks ago, is home again. 
Mr. Hook is already in France, where 
he went to do Red Cross work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Llewellyn Cheney and 
their daughter, Miss Catherine Cheney, 
who have been at Del Monte for sé- 
eral weeks, are back in Los Angeles 
again. Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, who is 
enjoying a sojourn in New York is soon 
tc return to her home here. Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Pierpont Davis, who with 
their children have been passing the 
summer at La Jolla, have returneda’y 
Los Angeles. . 
Mrs, O. H. Churchill, mother of Mrs, 
Davis, is also home again after a visit 
of several weeks in Colorado Springs. 
Mrs. Churenill was accompanied ta 
Colorado by her other daughter, Mrs. 
David McCartney, who remained .‘a 
Colorado for a visit with friends in 
Denver. Ein route home, Mrs. Churchfil 
visited her son and daughter-in-law on 
their ranch near Bakersfield and they 
returned to Los Angeles with Mrs, 
Churchill, for a visit here. Mrs. Gar 
rett Lansing Hogan and her daughter, 
Miss Amelia Hogan, are other Los An- 
geles folk to return after being away 
for the summer. Mrs. Hogan and he 
daughter passed the summer at My? 
Hogan’s old home in Montana. Mr. 
and Mrs. George Dickinson have ‘ré 
turned to their home in Andrews bou 
levard after a visit of several weeks at 
Topeka, Kansas. A part of the time 
they were with their son, Lieutenant 
George Dickinson, who is stationed ¢ 
Fort Funston. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cochran and Mr. and Mrs. William & 
Davis are in their respective homes 
again after passing several weeks g 
Long Beach. Mr. and Mrs. Cochrap 


Back From VaAcATIONS 
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and Mr. and Mrs. Davis happily take 
frequent trips together. Miss Gretchen 
Day, who passed the summer in Van- 
couver, B. C., is home again. 

Another welcome arrival in Los An- 
geles is that of Mrs. J. Langford Stack, 
of Wheaton, Illinois, who with her 
young son, J. Langford, Jr., has come 
to pass the winter with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Modini Wood. 

Mrs. Frank G. Bartlett, of Oak 
Knoll, Pasadena, has made formal an- 
nouncement of the betrothal of her 
daughter, Mrs. Louise B. Emery, to 
Lieutenant Lee Prettyman, United 
States Signal Corps, aviation branch, 
stationed at North Island, San Diego. 


MRS. LEE SCHLESINGER 

An Arrractive War Bre or Last 
Winter, Wuo Has Been a SumMeER 
Guest or Her Parents, Mr. ann Mrs. 
Wittiam H. ANnpERson, or 4300 Vic- 
TORIA Parx Drive. Mrs. ScuuEsin- 
GER Is ComPLeTiING Her Course at 
SranNForpD, Wuire Her Huspanp is 
IN THE SERVICE OVERSEAS 


The wedding is to take place this 
month. Lieutenant Prettyman is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Prettyman, 
of Oklahoma City. Lieutenant Pretty- 
man is assistant executive officer at 
Rockwell Field and was transferred 
from the Infantry the first of the year. 
Mrs. Emery has passed most of her 
time the past year at Coronado. 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Bledsoe, of 501 
Alexandria avenue, entertained with a 
delightful tea a few afternoons ago, 
complimenting Mrs. Grove C. Fiske. 
Mrs. Bledsoe’s guests for the afternoon 
included Mrs. C. E. Gauss, wife of the 
American Consul at Amoy, China, who 
with her husband have heen visiting in 
Los Angeles for two or three weeks, 


PuiE GRAPHIC 


Mrs. Henry N. Jensen, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Jensen, who has 
been with her husband in Washington 
for the past year, has returned to Log 
Angeles. 

Mrs. C. E. Gauss, wife of the Ameri- 
can Consul at Amoy, China, who is the 
guest of her mother, Mrs. C. A. Bar- 
ker, of 515 South Alexandria avenue, 
was the recipient of many charmingly 
informal affairs while in Los Angeles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gauss will sail from San 
Francisco, October 19, on the steam- 
ship Columbia, for China, where Mr. 
Gauss will again take up his work. 

An interesting family, who have come 
to Los Angeles to make their home un- 
til after the war is that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cron. Mrs. Cron with their 
three young sons, Billy, Lucius and 
Bobby, and her sister, Miss Frances 
Nash, arrived a few days ago from 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis. 
They have taken a house at 2287 West 
Twenty-third street. Mrs. Cron is well] 
known as a miniature painter, having 
studied with Miss Elsie Pattee and 
Miss Amelia Fuller of New York, as 


MISS RUTH HILL 
Daucuter oF Mrs. A. K. Hii or 241 
So. Serrano AvenvE 1n Trus Crry. 
A Westrake Grtrt, Eprror or TUR 
ScuooL ANNUAL AND GRADUATED IN 
THE Cxiass witH Hicuesr Honors. 
Now A STupDENT ar THE U. or C. 


well as at the school of miniature paint- 
ing there. Lieutenant-Colonel Cron is 
with the regular army, and went over 
to France with the first division. 

Mrs. Waylond Morrison has returned 
to this city to make her home tempo- 
rarily with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Allen Phillips of Berkeley Square. 
Dr. Morrison, who has gone to France 
to serve his country. 


Pretry WEDDINGS 

> THOMAS Church was the scene 

of a very pretty wedding a fort- 
night ago when Miss Anna Cecilia Mc- 
Call became the bride of Mr. Michael 
Thomas McDermott. The service was 
read by the bridegroom’s cousin, Rev, 
Francis J. Conaty, assisted by Rev. 
John J. Clifford, pastor of the church. 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Exclusiveness— 


is the keynote of Myer 
Siegel & Co. garments no 


matter whether it be suits, 
coats, frocks or lingerie. 


our original selections per- 
mit of a widely diversified 
choice in modes and tints. 
Moderate prices during 
wartimes are a feature here. 
We invite your inspection. 


443-445-447 S. BROADWAY 
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Despite transportation difficulties 
we have just received an important 
shipment of the latest triumphs in 
Royal Worcester, Royal Doulton, 
Minton, Crown Staffordshire and 
Coalport China, direct from Eng- 
land. 


This shipment includes service 
plates, dessert plates, salad sets, 
coffee, tea and chocolate sets. Spe- 
clally featured are afternoon tea 
services, which include six dessert 
plates, six tea cups and saucers, 
teapot, sugar bowl and creamer. 


Never before has it been our privi- 
lege to show such odd designs in 
decorative imported china. Don’t 
fail to obtain your share of this 
limited collection. 


Y 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
6517653 SOUTH 
BROADWAY 











QO preview of a musical season 

would be complete unless it 

took into account the concerts 
of visiting artists announced for the 
season. The activities of the various 
Los Angeles musical societies, amateur 
and professional, instrumental and 
vocal, have been outlined in the two 
previous issues of Tue Grapyic and 
with the following announcements of 
the artist concerts of the Philharmonic 
courses, under the management of L. 
Ii. Behymer, the season well may be 
regarded as set on its way. 

Among the twenty artists announced 
by Mr. Behymer there is a goodly num- 
ber that Los Angeles will hear this 
season for the first time. In the ar- 
rangement of a course of concerts, a 
manager is torn between two phases 
of public attitude. Will it demand that 
the old favorites be again presented or 
will it give the large attendance to new 
names, new faces and new voices. 

Quien sabe? If the impresario knew 
to a certainty, his occupation would be 
more of a bed of roses and less of a 
gamble. 


In this case, Mr. Behymer is like the 
man who, in a race in which there are 
two horses, bets an equal amount on 
both. He is fairly certain not to lose. 
Mr. Behymer has in the last twenty 
years brought about 150 artists to Los 
Angeles to take part in his Philhar- 
monic concerts. What is to be done 
now? Select those who have drawn 
the best audiences and give a course of 
duplicates? or look over the field and 
select artists who have not been heard 
in Los Angeles and meet the desires 
of those whose continual ery is for 
something new? 


But Mr. Behymer decided to ride 
both horses—after he has hitched them 
firmly together. And the result is that 
half of his list of artists for the com- 
ing season consists of names that are 
well known in Los Angeles, such as 
John McCormack, Louis Graveure, on 
the ‘Tuesday course Yvette Guilbert, 
Josef Hofman, and Frances Alda, on 
the Thursday course and Rudolf Ganz, 
Hofmann and McCormack on the Sat- 
urday afternoon course. 


For the other half there is nearly a 
dozen artists who this season make their 
first appearance Mr. Behymer’s 
platform. One knows Hofman froin 
twenty years hearing, and McCormack 
and Guilbert from half as many. But 
there appear as newcomers Anna Fit- 
ziu, Andres de Seguerola, Ethel Legin- 
ska, Anna Case, May Peterson, Mabel 
Garrison, Lambert Murphy, The Bar- 
riere “Trio de Lutice,” Lucy Gates, and 
possibly others. 


on 


Some of these have been heard in Los 
Angeles under different auspices. De 
Seguerola, for instance, sang here with 
Nordica, Alice Nielson and Constan- 
tino in opera, when the Auditorium was 
in the management of Mr. Berry and 
Mr. Behymer had to take the San Carlo 
opera company into an improvised op- 
era house (from a skating rink) at 
Eighteenth and Main streets. Other 
times, other manners; now it is “Be- 


hymer, Berry and Co.,” managing “Ia 


Scala” opera company, which comes 
here early next year. 

May Peterson has been in Los An- 
geles, though I do not remember to 
have heard her sing. Also, Lucy Gates 
sang here with the Temple choir, of 
Salt Lake City, three years ago, and 
created astonishment by her unexpect- 
edly delightful work. You know we 
are always surprised that a person 
should do a thousand per cent better 
than we had reason to expect. Later 
she has made fame by substituting sev- 
eral times very successfully for Galli- 


NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By W FRANCIS GATES 


attract the public. 

I think Anna Case sang here some 
time ago, but not for Mr. Behymer and 
she with Mabel Garrison will add vocal 
variety to the Tuesday course, which 
practically is a vocalist course, hav- 
ing but one instrumentalist, Miss Le- 
ginska, above referred to. 

The Thursday course is well divided, 
however, the singers being John Mc- 
Cormack, Lambert Murphy, a new 


tenor, Lucy Gates, and Frances Alda, 
with Yvette Guilbert, as a sort of sing- 
ing actress, more actress than singer. 











Margarete Matzenauer, the Zoellner 
Quartet, Cantor Rosenblatt; and, 
greatest of all, the French orchestra, 
which is to play here November 4, the 
latter being about the highest priced 
attraction ever to play in Los Angeles, 
the Metropolitan opera excepted. 

Mr. Behymer also recognizes the nar- 
rewness of outlook of many music stu- 
dents in allowing them to make up 
their own course of seven vocalists or 
seven pianists, if there are that many. 
Piano students then can take a diet of 
pianists and vocal students can revel in 





ADALINA AND GRACE IMMERMAN. 


Curci. George Barriere has been 
heard here at the head of his wind in- 
strument organization, but this season 
it is Wie’ Trio de Lutice”’ that he 
brings, in other words simply a trio 
from Paris, for Lutice was the old 
Roman name for the district in which 
Paris is situated. 

Anna Fitziu, who with Segurola 
opens the Behymer series, October 22, 
is marked as one of the most beautiful 
and successful sopranos of the Metro- 
politan opera company in recent years. 
Ethel Leginska has made equal suc- 
cess as a pianist. I have an idea that 
she is a good deal of the Tina Lerner 
type except that the latter would be 
more entitled to the “ska” than is the 
newcomer; for, if I remember aright, 
Lerner is a Russian, while Leginska is 
an English woman of the unpoetic name 
of Legins, who thought that too com- 
monplace a cognomen with which to 


The instrumentalists are Yolanda Mero, 
a brilliant pianist; heard about six 
years ago at the Temple auditorium, 
Eddy Brown, violinist—formerly Braun 
—the Barriere trio and Josef Hofmann. 

The Saturday matinee course of 
concerts is selected from the above two, 
and includes Fitziu, Segurola, McCor- 
mack, Ganz, Trio Lutice, Hofmann, 
Graveure and Garrison—a list which 
means that Trinity auditorium will be 
densely populated on certain Saturday 
afternoons from the end of October to 
the middle of April. 

In addition to the artists named 
above, Mr. Behymer probably will an- 
nounce others who may be substituted 
by those who have decided preference 
away from those in the set courses. 
Among these are the following, as re- 
ported to me by Mr. Behymer’s office: 
Rieecardo Stracchiari, Sophie Braslau, 
Hipolito Lazarro, Katherine Parlow, 
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the mistakes of—no, not of Moses, but 
of the Seven Singers they select— 
sounds like the “Seven Sutherland Sis- 
ters,” doesn’t it? You know a second 
year student of singing can tell more 
about the art than a half dozen “old 
masters.” 

As a matter of fact, it would be well 
to insist that the singer hear the vio- 
linists and pianists, and that the pianist 
be compelled to give close attention to 
the vocalists and the violinists. You 
remember that Thalberg said he studied 
singing for five years in order to ap- 
preciate and produce a singing tone on 
the piano! And as a result, Thalberg 
was not rivalled, even by Liszt, for his 
piano tone. 

The weather is frigid in Los An- 
gcles when that city can’t turn out a 
musical prodigy or two. The latest 
claimant for public notice in this re- 
gard is a Miss Immerman, who, by 






Ad 
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the way, made a mis-que in her selec- 
tion of a name, which is “Adelina 
Patti,’ whereas, being a pianist, it 
been should have “Sophie Mentor,” or 
“Fanni Bloomfield,’ or “Teresa Car- 
reno.” Or it may be that her voice 
didn’t live up to the expectations of 
the parents when they gave her the 
“Farewell” name. She is fifteen and 
is a pupil of Julian Pascal. Having 
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given a piano recital October 18, it now 
is to her advantage to keep at study 
and off the concert stage, which gen- 
erally kills early talent. She has a 
younger sister, Grace, who, appropri- 
ate to her name, is a dancer and who 
also has aspiration for a career. Their 
father is a piano teacher, formerly in 
the Philadelphia conservatory. 


IN SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 11) 


The bride, who is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James McCall of 1564 South 
Oxford avenue, was attended by her 
sister, Miss Mary McCall, as maid of 
honor. Mr. J. lL. Gerich served Mr. 
McDermott as best man. The bride 
wore a smart gown of gray Duvetyn 
and carried an arm shower of bride 
roses. The maid of honor wore a tail- 
ored suit of brown Duvetyn and car- 
ried pink bridesmaids’ roses. Follow- 
ing the ceremony, which was an early 
morning affair, a family breakfast was 
served at the Mary Louise tea room in 
the Brack Shops. The bride is a grad- 
uate of Hamilton College in Ohio. Mr. 
McDermott and his bride left immedi- 
ately for a honeymoon trip to San 
Francisco. 

One of the pretty weddings recently 
celebrated, which was of particular in- 
terest to social and military circles in 
California was that of Miss Katheryn 
Meigs and Commander Matthias Evans 
Manly, U. S. N. The ceremony took 
place at the home of the bride’s moth- 
er, Mrs. George Halsey Meigs at 615 
Alameda avenue, Coronado, in the 
presence of relatives and a few close 
friends. Rev. Charles Spalding read 
the marriage service. Miss Katherine 
Strickler of Long Beach, was maid of 
honor and Commander Reuben L. 
Walker, U. S. N., served the bride- 
groom as best man. The bride wore a 
gown of dark blue serge with smart 
hat to match. Her shower bouquet 
was made of white orchids. Miss 
Strickler wore a frock of blue serge 
and carried an arm bouquet of rose- 
buds. Following the ceremony a 
wedding breakfast was served the brid- 
al party and guests after which Com- 
mander Manly and his bride left for 
San Francisco where they will be at 
home at the Fairmont until Commander 
Manly is ordered overseas. 

An interesting engagement recently 
told was that of Miss Dorothy Marion- 
eaux to Lieutenant Edmund Fearn, Jr., 
formerly of Manchester, England. Miss 
Marioneaux is the attractive daughter 
of Mrs. Iva O. Marioneaux of 850 
Seuth Westlake avenue. She is a 
graduate of Rowland Hall and of Vas- 
sar, where she graduated with honors. 
She also passed a year in a girl’s fin- 
ishing school in Paris. Mrs. Marion- 
eaux and her daughter divide their 
time between Southern California and 
Salt Lake City and the announcement 
of the betrothal of Miss Dorothy is of 
interest to a large circle of friends. 
Lieutenant Fearn is now of Riverside, 
California, where he has been assigned 
to duty at March Field. Before com- 
ing to California the young officer was 
stationed at Princeton in the aviation 
service of the army. The wedding will 
probably take place some time this fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hardy, whose 


marriage in New York, recently, was 9 
surprise to their large circle of friends 
here, are now domiciled in their new 
home at 1627 La Brea avenue. 


After passing the summer at their 
beach home at Venice, Mrs. Davis 
Richardson and her son-in-law and 
daughter, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Mills, 
have returned to their home in Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Andrew Baldwin, Mrs. 
Richardson’s other daughter, formerly 
Jane Richardson, is in Prescott, Ari- 
zona, where she went to join her hus- 
band, Lieutenant Andrew Baldwin, who 
is convalescing from a long illness. 
Lieutenant Baldwin was in an army 
hospital in South Carolina for a long 
time. He is said to be improving now 
and able to sit up for an hour or so at 
a time. Dr. and Mrs. Mills are now 
enjoying a motor trip to Lake Tahoe 
and Northern California. 


Mrs. E. D. Roberts, who went to San 
Francisco to visit her daughters, Mrs. 
Phillip Kamm and Mrs. Walter Kamm, 
has returned to Los Angeles. Mr. 
Walker Kamm, who is with the naval 
aviation, has been ordered to Seattle. 
Mrs. Kamm accompanied her husband 
north, where she will remain a month. 
Mr. Phillip Kamm is an instructor at 
Brooks Field, in Texas, while his wife 
remains in San Francisco, busy at the 
head of the Motor Corps service. 


Coronapo Rep Cross 


HE Coronado Branch of the Red 

Cross is active these days, head- 
quarters in the Coronado Bank Build- 
ing being open from nine o’clock in the 
morning until half past nine every eve- 
ning, a large number of women work- 
ing to complete the large demand made 
upon them by the various base hospi- 
tals at the Military Camps for gauze 
masks ancl surgical dressings. Mrs. 
Walter Hamlin Dupee, the regent, has 
resigned to take the position of Vice- 
President of the Women’s Council of 
Defense, her resignation taking effect 
after November 1. Activities at the 
Coronado Red Cross Shop are also 
busily keeping pace, the counters being 
almost depleted as fast as new goods 
comes on. Mrs. George Post is chair- 
man of the Shop assisted by Mrs. Gale 
Thompson, Mrs. George Gay and Mrs. 
Raymund Morris. 


Mrs. Frances Layng Spence of Los 
Angeles who October 1, assumed charge 
of the social activities at Hotel del 
Coronado has entertained with several 
charmingly arranged affairs recently. 
Tuesday evening she gave an auction 
bridge party in the card rooms, among 
the guests being Mrs. M. J. Hoaley, 
Mrs. Frederick Tracey Childs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Brodnax of Kansas 
City; Mrs. Charles Y. Knight of Pasa- 
dena: Mrs. Jack Barber of Phoenix, 
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of the Southland— 
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THE MOUSING OWLS OF VERS 


By ERNEST 


“An eagle towering in his pride of place 


Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 


HIE eagle of poetry has not been killed by the mousing owls of vers 

libre, but his dignity has been somewhat ruffled, and he has lost a 

few tail-feathers through their pecking at him, and chasing him 
through the air. If you have ever seen an eagle pursued by a motley 
gathering of small birds, jays, sparrows, titmice, shrikes, etc., you will have 
noticed that the great bird disdained a contest with such puny antagonists, 
merely retiring to his eyrie, where they could not follow him because their 
feeble wings would not carry them to such a height. 

To the men and women who have a passion for great poetry, the vers 
libre movement is the St. Vitus dance of diseased minds, or the deliberate 
pandering to a depraved taste by men and women who have prostituted 
real talent to catch the ear of the groundlings. One amusing claim of 
these groups is that of modernity. The French long and long ago thor- 
oughly exploited this particular phase of insanity, while the Germans (in 
addition to their present atrocities) were vers libre writers in the late 50’s 
Vers libre is about as new as Adam. 

In The United States, Walt Whitman was the first man who ap- 


parently laid aside form in the writing of poetry. The fact that Whitman 


and early 60's. 


was a Poet, and that the great majority of his poems did not rhyme, made 
it easy for a host of imitators, who wrote stuff that did not rhyme, and 


that was not, as to poetry, 


“As moonlight unto sunlight 
Or as water unto wine.” 


Hence the reams and books of senseless parrot-gabble and “gibberings 
of apes by the Dead Sea,” in imitation of Whitman, and called “vers libre” 
or “free verse.” Of course there is plenty of verse in “Leaves of Grass” 
which could hardly be equalled for tiresomeness. And much of it is easily 
parodied. But Whitman had an individuality, a genius, and he had, more- 
over, the sense of music in his formlessness, so that the chant and rhythm 
of his verse (sometimes rude) was harmonious and pleasing. He wrote 
for the “eommon people” (who do not read poetry) and he was admired 
His 


“fleshly” poems, so-called, were not nastily-niee, like Swinburne’s, but 


and appreciated by the intellectual, who recognized in him a Poet. 


emphasized the fact that a spade is a spade, and they have managed to 


escape Anthony Comstock and his successors. 

But the later “school” of vers libre Sadists flagellate their jaded sen- 
suality in a frantic endeavor to out-Whitmanize Whitman, and as a result 
we have the “danse du ventre muse,” the “obstetric muse,” the “stock- 
yards” muse, and the lowly, or “night-scavenger muse.” The idea is to 
convey “thought,” to portray “life”? The “Bard” masses his “shock” ad- 
jectives and gives us a murder, a suicide, a rape, a seduction, a divorce, 
and a burglary, and lards his lean lines along with a plentiful infusion of 
profanity.. A. pig feeding in a sty and wallowing his nose in a profusion of 
swill is “life,” if you will only see it, and see it you must is the dictum of 
the free verse degenerate. The “thought,” of crimes dubbed by the law 
“un-natural,” is something he revels in, and because such things happen, he 
considers them true poetic themes. 

The “local items” in a country newspaper, if sawed off in unequal 
lengths, will furnish forth the necessary pabulum for the rustic “singer” 
of vers libre. The same stuff, Police Court paragraphs from a city paper, 
will give the Urban Bard a wealth of material. Anyone can write “vers 
libre” who can write his or her name. It does not require any study, 
talent, preparation, emotion, experience, or genius. A five cent bottle of 
ink, a two cent pen-holder, a one cent pen, and the recipe is complete. 
Obscurity is one of the leading features of the game. The muddier and 
more confused the phraseology, the denser the verbiage, the more Brown- 
ingesque the opacity, the better the “vers libre.” 


“They wire in and wire out 

Leaving their readers still in doubt, 
Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going out or coming back.” 


Byron must have had such “writers” in mind when he said, 


“To strange, mysterious dullness still the friend 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend.” 
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And also when he penned the couplet, 


“Who both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose.” 


The magazines, the newspapers, and the publishers lists show that 
“everybody’s doing it, doing it, doing it,” and since it is so ridiculously 
easy, there is no reason why anyone should be debarred from it. There is 
no reason, either, why this limp, shapeless, raucous, crude carpentering 
from the hands of half-seasoned tyros should be called poetry. It con- 
fessedly has neither form nor music; but it talks lustily about “thought.” 
Not a single man or woman now “blitherin” gaily in vers libre, free 
verse, or imagistic verse was known ten years ago; and with the exception 
of those men and women who are writing it in the way of “joshing” the 
public, or making money out of it deliberately, it is safe to say that ten 
years from now these circus-poster bards and bardines will be as utterly 
forgotten as Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Seventy-five years ago Griswold brought out his “Poets and Poetry 
of America. In it were listed 168 “Poets.” The book was printed on 
“Chestnut” street, Philadelphia. This fact has the germ of a most signifi- 
cant suggestion in it. Out of these 163 “Bards” and “Bardesses” 156 are 
more absolutely deceased than Pharoah. Poe, Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and Francis S. Key are all who survive from this 
colossal wreck of “poesy.” Listen to Griswold’s eulogy of James S. Hill- 
house, author of “Hadad” (it might as well have been Hey! Dad! or Bil- 
dad). MHillhouse had a “sunny” disposition. We will call him, then, 
“Sunny Jim,’ without intending any disrespect. Here is what Griswold 
has to say of “Sunny Jim.” “Writing not for present popularity, or te 
catch the senseless applause of the multitude, he was willing to commit 
his works—as Lord Bacon did his memory—to the next ages. And the 
result is proving how wise were his calculations. The fit audience which at 
first hailed his poems with pleasure, from realizing their worth, has been 
steadily increasing. The scholar studies them as the productions of a 
kindred spirit, which had drunk deeply at the fountains of ancient lore, 
until it had itself been moulded into the same form of antique beauty, 
which marked the old Athenian dramatists. The intellectual and the gifted 
claim him as one of their own sacred brotherhood; and all who have a 
sympathy with genius, and are anxious to hold communion with it as they 
travel on the worn and beaten path of life, turn with ever renewed delight 
to his pages.” This is practically the same sort of “side-show Barker” 
blatancy which the publishers and the critics ladle out as to “Poets and 
Poetry of America” today, and particularly as to the vers libre Don 
Quixotes with their ham-strung Rosinantes. And seventy-five years from 
now and the refrain will be as to these “wind-mill”’ enthusiasts: 

“Into the night go one and all.” 

Whoever heard of James S. Hillhouse, or of “Hadad”? Echo answers, 
“Who”?! And yet “Sunny Jim” undoubtedly read and believed this “piffle.” 
The woods and towns and cities and prairies and railway stations, and res- 
taurants and vacant lots are full of vers libre “poets” who are being in- 
dustriously “touted’ as “immortal” Bards, the same as “Sunny Jim,” and 
their chance is about as good (or bad) as was his. 

In the early days of the mid-western States a religious sect calling 
themselves Seventh Day Adventists or Millerites, or some such name, gave 
away all their housel:o!ld goods, etc., arrayed themselves in a fantastic set 
of ascension robes, and perched on the tops of houses, hay-stacks and pig- 
pens, expecting to be snatched post-haste to Abraham’s bosom on a certain 
day. Needless to say, there was no “snatching.” The vers librists have 
given away all their common-sense, (if they ever had any), have arrayed 
themselves in a raiment of “sound and fury, signifying nothing,” and are 
perched on the fire-hydrants, fence-posts, Morris chairs and other lowly 
vantage-points, expecting fame to seize them and carry them off to the top 
of Mount Parnassus. To use a slang expression, “they should worry.” 

We have had many fads, frenzied, neurasthenic, hysterical, and absurd, 
and there was no valid reason why we should not have had vers libre. 
Music, literature, the stage, dancing, art—all are now going through a sort 
of camp-meeting craziness of shouting, gesticulating, and rolling around in 
the dirt. So be it! Let it be! For the sane and normal spectator, it is 
the same spectacle afforded to the Spartan youth when their sires showed 
them the drunken orgies of the Helots as a “horrible example.” And for 
the lover of poetry, the lover of literature undefiled and immortal, there 
can be no more amusing a farce-comedy than the antics of these verbal per- 
verts who style themselves vers libre “Poets,” Imagists, and free verse ex- 
pounders. 


HEY tell me the movie stars are going to forego their tremendously 
impressive salaries during an enforced layoff. Real ones, or press 
agent incomes? If the latter, Heaven help the town! 


HE idea of using “tanks” as Liberty loan pursuaders, in a semi-arid 
“ town was a fine bit of irony, eh, what? 
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as one of the criterions on femi- 
nine dress of the present age. 
For his stage and screen appearances 
he designs all his gowns and everything 
pertaining to feminine wearing apparel. 

Here is what Mr. Browne tells the 
women of today about how and why 
they should dress according to his sug- 
gestions. 

“First of all,’ begins the star, “it is 
not the figure the modern woman must 
attend to as much as the style. Women 
of today are striving for the immature 
figure. Why? Because it means youth; 
and what is more wonderful than 
youth?” 

“The long slender uncorsetted lines 
give the yeathful effect,” continued the 
impersonator. “The styles of today 
can be modified to suit everybody. 
These designs are sensible and—inter- 
esting. Why,” exclaimed Browne, “a 
woman with very little brain and 
thought can bring out her personality 
and individuality by modifying such de- 
signs that suit her particular style of 
figure. She can resort to rather dead- 
ened colors and conservative modes and 
obtain a most gratifying result. Elon- 
gation will greatly aid this desire. It 
will give them slenderness and fashion 
and any desired effect.” 

“Now before I stop,” said Mr. 
Browne, “just let me give all of you 
ladies a little bit of advice. After you 
have thought it over, ’m sure you will 
agree with me that it’s worth thinking 
about. Here it is. Before you com- 
mence to think about designing a gown; 
before you commence to go shopping 
and gaze in the windows at this style 
and that; before you do anything like 
this—study your own individual figure. 
Go over it carefully; see if this line 
will come in mesh with that line; study 
especially the silhouette from your side 
lines. The front will then take care of 
itself.” 

“¥ don’t wish to offend anybody and 
I do not think I have,” said the star 
in closing, “but remember girls, it’s 
not your figure at all—no, no—it’s the 
style first—then the figure—then de- 
signing the style to suit the figure.” 

Bothwell Browne has just completed 
his first photo-production for the Para- 
mount films. It is title “Yankee 
Doodle” and will be shown shortly at 
Grauman’s Million Dollar theatre. In 
this picture he will display some truly 
remarkable gowns. Mr. Browne never 
wears a corset. 

Before Bothwell Browne packed his 
grip and bid the folks good bye and 
journeyed toward the bright lights of 
Broadway, he maintained a fashionable 
school of terpsichore in San Francisco. 

Many of our foremost stage and 
screen stars were diligent pupils of 
Browne. In fact, he claims he has 
taught more celebrities than any other 
one teacher. Among those who paid 
homage to Bothwell’s shrine of dance 
were Gertrude Hoffman, then anxious 
to master her now famous snake 
movements, Mrs. Fiske, who arranged 
the difficult Spanish dances for her 
stage success, “Martha of the Low- 
lands,” Nance O’Neill, who was a most 
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ardent student and one of Bothwell’s 
hardest workers, dainty Billy Rhodes 
who, with her sister had a mad desire to 
be one of the French dancing girls in 
the Dance de Champagne, Maude 
Fealy, whose dancing favored the min- 
uets, and Myrtle Dingwald, who was 
one of Browne’s most sincere students. 

The boys also foresaw the necessity 
ot the dance for their future careers. 
Among the handsome Romeos_ were 
Charlie Ruggles, Bert Lytell, Francis 
Young, and Bert Kalmer. 


Bothwell Browne at one time was 





PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


WAYITH all of the theaters in the 
city closed this week, there is 
little of real interest to be said on the 
Plays and Players page, except that the 
theatrical people, from manager to 
usher, are taking the enforced vacation 
in the right spirit, and managers, play- 
ers and everybody else around the the- 
aters are planning big things for the 
time when the doors of the play houses 
shall be opened to the public again. 
Just as soon as the ban is lifted by 
the health authorities, and it is consid- 
ered perfectly safe for people to gather 


BOTHWELL BROWNE 
Fremare IMpersonatoR WHo Has ArrtveD IN THE Movine Picrures 


engaged to produce the ballet dances 
for four theatres in San Francisco. He 
not only instructed the many hundreds 
of dancers, but designed all of their 
costumes for the various numbers. In 
addition to this, he composed the musi- 
cal numbers for the dance. No won- 
der he had to give it up. After five 
years of incessant teaching, he person- 
ally appeared before the footlights and 
has been doing so with great sccess 
ever since. 

He has recently been engaged to ap- 
pear in the silent drama and has just 
completed his first photo-production 
for the Paramount-Mack Sennett Com- 
pany. This picture is titled “Yankee 
Doodle” and will shortly be shown upon 
the screen of Grauman’s Million Dol- 
lar theatre. 


together again for amusement and re- 
creation, the Orpheum will open a new 
season with a big, all-new bill, made up 
of the best in the profession. 

Oliver Morosco is working on a num- 
ber of new plays, mostly comedies, to 
be presented at the Morosco this win- 
ter. He isn’t ready to make any an- 
nouncement regarding the date of re- 
opening, of course, nor to tell what the 
first play will be. He has several in 
rehearsal and will choose a good one 
for the occasion. 

All the other play houses, moving pic- 
ture and legitimate, are making plans 
for a big winter season, and in the 
meanwhile taking their medicine phil- 
osophically, and in the best spirits. 

Theatrical people are proverbially 
light-hearted and always inclined to 


make the best of everything, and this 
closing down order of the health au- 
thorities has not changed them in this 
respect a bit. They know the great 
and absolute necessity for it, and they 
are not railing at fate. They are doing 
their bit. 


ORIN Howard, a Chicago pro- 

ducer, has solved the problem re- 
garding shortage of plays. His meth- 
od is quite simple, and has been tried 
in two instances in New York this sea- 
son. Howard has written his own play, 
and announced it for early production 
in Chicago. Of course, New York is in 
the offing, as regards the producer- 
playwright’s plans. 

Then in New York Oliver D. Bailey, 
lessee of the Fulton Theater, opened 
the season with an offering of his own 
authorship called “Over Here,” and of 
the melodramatic stripe. Roland West 
13 presenting his own play, “The Un- 
known Purple,” with Richard Bennett, 
at the Lyric. It is of a similar pattern. 

Funny producers haven't thought of 
this expedient before. Why pay royal- 
ties when the off-season offers the pro- 
ducer so much idle time? 

Howard’s play deals with war and 
the finer traits it stimulates in man in 
Spite of its savagery. It is called ‘The 
War Angel.” 


ry‘ HE far western cantonments are 

suffering from the difficulty of sup- 
plying continuous attractions for the 
Liberty Theaters, mostly because of 
prohibitive railroad jumps. To remedy 
this, plans for the extension of stock 
companies are being made by the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. 
Three or four companies will be added 
to the number already playing. 

Harry Lorsch, recently manager of 
the Liberty Theater, Camp Pike, has 
been appointed stock supervisor, and 
he will be permanently located at the 
New York office of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. Mr. Lorsch 
recently left the city on a tour of the 
central and western camps to look over 
the situation. On his return he will 
work in conjunction with George H. 
Sergeant, who is now in the west hand- 
ling the stock companies playing in 
Camps Kearny, Fremont, Cody and 
Lewis. 

The present plan calls for alternating 
companies, forming a sort of circuit, 
each stock remaining three or four 
weeks in one camp. 


| AUDE Adams in a new Barrie 
4 offering is a New York possibil- 
ity immediately following the holidays. 
The premiere of the new play, which is 
now in preparation by Mr. Barrie, and 
whose presentation here is, of course, 
contingent on its completion by the 
author in time for the production this 
season, is to be preceded by a holiday 


engagement in New York by the dis- . 


tinguished actress and the company 
with which she will tour the South 
earlier in the season. The southern 
tour is to commence early in October 
and the offering will be “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,” 
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POST-WAR 


HE construction 
warehouse accommodations in 
every American keyport and the 
erection of free ports seems an im- 
portant factor in America’s efficient 
participation in post-war reconstruc- 
tion work. 

By keyports is meant ports situated 
along the international trade routes 
passing through the United States. To 
name these ports would require a care- 
ful study of shipping routes. How- 
ever, we would prima facie designate 
New York and New Orleans as offering 
the most favorable positions for North 
Atlantic and South Atlantic trade, and 
Seattle and Los Angeles as offering the 
most desirable geographical locations 
for North Pacific and South Pacific 
trade. The desirability of including 
Manila among these ports should at 
once be taken into consideration in 
view of its geographical situation 
which makes of it an outpost of Ameri- 
can trade in Asiatie waters. Of course, 
any other important ports such as 
Philadelphia, Boston or San Francisco 
should be allowed to become free-ports 
if they decided that such a course 
would be to their advantage and in the 
interest of their respective hinterlands. 

The creation of free-ports, the con- 
struction of adequate warehousing fa- 
cilities, and the adequate provisioning 
of our harbors with docks and ma- 
chinery for the speedy loading and 
discharging of cargoes constitute pos- 
sibly the most important factor which 
will secure for our country its right- 
ful place as the world’s entrepot of in- 
ternational trade, as the transshipping 
center and the connecting link between 
the Eastern and Western, the Northern 
and Southern hemispheres. Our wealth, 
our resources, our sound business rep- 
utation and our geographical position 
designate us to accomplish cur great 
role in the coming work of reconstruc- 
tion. 

The European countries will need 
grain, cotton, wool and raw material of 
all sorts: we will have to supply them 
not only with all our normal surplus 
but also with the war products of East- 
ern Asia and South America. The 
Colonial markets situated on our West 
and South will need millions of manu- 
factured commodities of which they 
have been deprived during all these 
years of war and capital to increase 
their productivity; we must try to 
supply them not only with our own 
products but with those of our allies 
whose energies should not be diverted 
by problems of shipping but left free 
te concentrate on the production of 
goods the export of which is necessary 
for the rehabilitation of their finances 
sorely in need of recuperation. For 
the same reason we will have to sup- 
ply colonial markets with the capital 
they need to develop their natural re- 
sources. 

Similar reasons have in the past 
made of Lubeck, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, London and Liverpool 
the transshipment harbors and entre- 
pots of the world trade. As the axis 
of international trade has always trav- 
eled from East to West, it is per- 
mitted to presume that, with the de- 
velopment of the last years, it will soon 
touch our shores. But as in the past 
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ACTIVITIES 


it has been proved that an enterpris- 
ing nation, seeing a little ahead af 
time, can make the course of interna- 
tional trade deviate to its shores pro- 
vided they are situated in the proper 
general direction, it will be up to us te 
attract and retain for many genera- 
tions the international flow of commer- 
cial transactions between our terminals 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific. To do 
this we merely need to follow the ex- 
ample set forth by the enterprising 
Honseatics, Dutch, llemings and Eng- 
lishmen. 

The necessity of erecting adequate 
docks and machinery in our harbors is 
generally understood by all. Its de 
tails, are, however, to be worked out 
by experts, and it should be left to 
the City and Port authorities of every 
harbor to discuss tha subject with 
their engineers. It would suftice that 
citizens of such ports took up the dis- 
cussion through the ordinary channels 
with the competent authorities so as 
to impress them with their desire 01 
increasing port facilities in order to 
attract trade by giving efficient ser- 
vice. 

The construction of adequate ware- 
housing facilities is a matter which can 
only be left to private initiative. Fin- 
anciers and tradesmen of our big har- 
bors should at once get together to 
discuss ways and means to create new 
warehouse companies and increase the 
capacities of the existing ones. 

As for the erection of free-ports in 
our key harbors, this measure would 
require complicated negotiations be- 
tween several interests and federal, 
State and port authorities. In fact 
the aim of a free-port is to afford trans- 
shipment and warehousing facilities for 
transient goods. ‘To this effect, a cer- 
tain part of the port is fenced off and 
set apart and all goods discharged and 
warehoused “in bond’ in said segre- 
gated port are free of custom duties 
as they are, in principle, destined to 
leave the country. In other words, 
they are receiving for shipping con- 
venience the hospitality of a port be- 
fore being shipped to their ultimate 
destination. It goes without saying 
that should they have their destination 
changed and be sent outside the limits 
of the free-port for consumption in the 
country which has offered them hospi- 
tality, they fall at once under the usual 
custom tariff. 

The results obtained by the estab- 
lishment of free-port zones are at once 
apparent: harbors which have had re- 
course to this system have become dis- 
tribution points not only for their hin- 
terlands but for the iniernational trade 
of the world. It goes without saying 
that if a producer in China, for in- 
stance, has shipping facilities to send 
his raw material to an American port 
on the Pacific where he knows that his 
goods will be stored free of custom 
duties until a purchaser offers him- 
self, and that if European buyers in 
quest of Chinese raw material know 
that they can find it in an American 
Pacific port where they will have no 
other expenses than those of transship- 
ment which, through special arrange- 
ments with railroad lines and other 
shipping companies can be held at a 
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THE VAGERIES OF FASHION 


BY KATE HALL 


thing :n its day. Everyone said so, And how becoming it was! 

It may have been laid away in lavender while it was yet new and 
so be preserved almost in its pristine state of loveliness and yet, who would 
wear it now? Indeed, when we view it once more on sister Susie’s head 
as the veracious camera has depicted it we are inclined to hoot and utter 
the succinct command of the cartoonist who prepared “The Photygraft 
Album,”-—“Turn over !” 

Beauty is a constant and invariable quality. Autumn leaves, winding 
brooks and sunlight filtering through the leaves look as beautiful to us 
today as they did yesterday, wherefore we are contrained to admit that 
the so-called beauty and loveliness of styles is an illusion, The latest style 
always wins over the fickle votaries of the last that was new. It is the 
change that delights us and our pleasure in its is confirmed by the great 
company of our fellows who hold it in the same esteem. The latest is 
always the best and for no other reason than that it is the latest. 

Fashions in themselves show no progress for the reason that there is 
in them no aim to improve or ameliorate in any degree the social condition 
of those who are slaves to them. They occasionally yield to progress of 
necessity, as in the case of the several quickly aborted attempts to re- 
introduce the hoop-skirt and the bustle. Likewise the designers of the 
future will probably meet with several rebuffs should they ever again seek 
to popularize the extremely long skirt for street wear. Fashions run their 
courses in cycles, the varying width of sleeves at times occupying a large 
share of women’s attention and the varying lengths of skirts absorbing 
interest for several other successive seasons. Fashions may hark back to 
other days but progress never does. The poke bonnet and the pannier 
may return at will but tallow dips, quill pens and spinning-wheels are gone 
forever. 

Fashions exist chiefly for the reason that the desire to be different 
from others is a strong and compelling trait of human nature, though there 
is always present an element that more or less reluctantly follows the 
rapidly changing whims of fashion, because of an ingrained dislike of 
being conspicuous through disregarding them. One of the proofs that 
human nature is much the same in all ranks, is to be found that, in the 
savage breast, the desire to be individual exhibits itself quite as strongly 
as in the haut monde of the highest social order. Man’s earliest progenitor 
stuck eagles’ feathers in his hair and strung the teeth of predacious animals 
about his neck. The modern lodgeman also uses trophies of the hunt for 
decorative purposes,—witness the Elks and the Masons,—and provides his 
wife with snake-skin belts, alligator skin purses and feather and fur trim- 
mings galore. Beads, nose-rings and lip adornments we think of as be- 
longing to savage peoples but by the same token beads, buttons, ear-rings 
and tinsel are among the dearest possessions of the Lady Vere de Vere. 
Face-painting does not belong to the aborigines alone nor does tatooing. 
Certain dark-skinned savages scarify themselves and duellists from Heidel- 
berg point with pride to the evidences of “honorable” wounds on their 
faces. Primitive man mutilated his tissue in the interests of “beauty,” and 
modern man endures the pain of tight shoes and stiff, high collars, while 
his mate, in years not Jong since past, was known to strive for a wasp-waist 
by the same tortuous route that her forbears trod, and in the pursuit of a 
no more false ideal of beauty. 


sic “old grey bonnet with the blue ribbon on it” was a beautiful 


The desire for self-distinction governs a much wider variety of our 
actions than most of us would ever realize, without taking pause for 
thought. What else is there behind the great desire for a family tree, a 
coat of arms, a membership in an exclusive society or club, familiarity 
with the distinguished, the wealthy or the powerful, or the possession of an 
empty title? The conquering hero is photographed with a string of medals 
across his breast, the shop girl spends her hard-earned dollars for a tiny 
piece of ermine, and the daughter of Croesus leaves a comfortable home in 
a sunny land and pays board for several winters in a snowy fastness that 
she may attend a fashionable finishing school. We have, in an age when 
democracy is a word that is everywhere flaunted in our faces, Imperial 
Potentates, Grand Exalted Rulers, Esteemed Leading Knights, Grand Dic- 
tators, Worthy Matrons and a long list of other similar titles, pour rire. 
The hostess who is able to corral a social lion, is the enview of all her set, 
and some of the supposed converis of Billy Sunday went up to the plat- 
form for no other purpose than to be able to say they had shaken the 
hand of a well-known public character. 

In old societies where there are definite lines establishing caste, modes 
of apparel do not change much in long periods of years. Note the Chinese 
for example. Sumptuary laws of a strict and binding nature operated for 
many years to preserve among the Japanese distinctive caste lines, which 
were evidenced no more in manner of apparel than in modes of living. 
The ancient peoples of Greece and Rome also kept rigidly within the limits 
of the social group to which they belonged, but in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave the manicurist and the cloak model are at liberty 
to imitate their patrons to any extent that lies within their power; where- 
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fore my lady lays off one style as fas as her handmaidens adopt it and so, 
each season, institutes those rapid changes in fashion that so delight the 
man with goods to sell. 

Milliners and handlers of ready-to-wear garments frequently cater to 
the desire of their patrons, and most especially their wealthy ones, by as- 
suring their trade that every model offered for sale is an exclusive one, 
and, that, under no consideration, will a duplicate be made. Madame 
Nouveau Riche, returning from her first visit to New York, tells her 
western friends, with awe, that all her late model gowns and hats were 
purchased from exclusive Fifth avenue establishments to whose show-rooms 
no one is admitted without a card, lest some scheming dressmaker, intent 
on copying the high-priced models, should slip under the tent. The dealer 
in furs, intent on selling mink or sable, cries down his patron’s incipient 
interest in red foxes, by exclaiming, “You don’t want to wear what every 
eight-dollar a week shop-girl wears!’ And later he whispers the supposed- 
ly magic name of a society leader who, so he says, has just purchased of him 
fourteen hundred dollars’ worth of sables! The instructor in French who 
has successively occupied the pulpit, the professor's chair and the editorial 
sanctum, does not wish to be called “Professor,” for the reason that “the 
distinction belong to chimney sweeps and barbers.” 

Fashions are notoriously wasteful. Fabrics are turned out in great 
abundance by highly perfected machinery, and sold at figures which place 
a large selection within the reach of all, wherefore the humble are very 
quick to copy the styles affected by the wealthy and the latter are put to 
the necessity of seeking something new straightway. Styles are quickly 
and easily promulgated in these days of cheap and plentiful newspapers 
and periodicals, so that Podunk hears from Paris that “green waists with 
buttons down the back are awful stylish this year” about as soon as the 
metropolis gets wind of the fact. A certain patronizing class has not yet 
quite outgrown the tendency to assure west coast dwellers that they are 
always a season or two behind New York in style, but the truth is that the 
smallest hamlet has immediate access to the same information regarding 
fashion’s changing whims that is vouchsafed to the capital. It is only in 
a wide selection of high-priced novelties such as the patronage of a large 
wealthy class demands, that the large centers of trade excel the smaller 
ones. A thoughtful, curious-minded young girl, with an untrammeled nat- 
ure, had been brought up in San Diego and did not come up to Los An- 
geles until shortly after her marriage. As she and her husband stepped 
from the boat she exclaimed in pleasurable astonishment, “Why, Frank! 
The people up here look just like they do in San Diego!’ And the fact 
of the matter is the people in Los Angeles look just like they do in New 
York and Boston, all silly and snobbish pretenses to the contrary not- 
withstanding. A senile, watery-eyed old beau from the awesome precincts 
of New York told a woman who sat opposite him in the Athletic club 
lounge one evening not long ago that she was the first woman he had 
seen out here who looked like a New York woman. Instead of appreciat- 
ing the flattery the woman laughed heartily, for both she and her dress- 
maker had grown up in Los Angeles and neither of them worshipped at 
any eastern shrine. 


Fashions do not confine themselves to clothes and articles of personal 
adornment alone, And the position of clothes, by the way, has never been 
quite settled in the minds of the philosophers. Some maintain that they 
were first worn for covering, and an opposed school does aver that decora- 
tion was the earliest purpose for which they were conceived. Fashions 
extend to a seemingly infinite variety of subjects. Cove ceilings go out 
and return again to favor. It is cane-backed chairs today and over-stuffed 
ones tomorrow. Stream-lines in automobiles are popular until some other 
pattern becomes the vogue. Boston terriers retire in favor of Airedales, 
women’s coiffures expand and contract according to the dictates of fashion, 
and mustaches are worn one season and discarded the next. Even social 
forms vary from year to year. “Our set” does or does not do such and 
such a thing. The death blow to King Alcohol did not come until the 
intellectually elite publicly stamped the tyrant with its disfavor and so 
made the drinking habit unpopular. 


Fads are closely related to fashion. They grow out of the desire for 
something new. They are taken up first by the shallow-brained but later 
come to involve many with a higher type of reasoning power. Of countless 
variety is the object capturing the interest of the faddist. There are out- 
door sleeping quarters, numerous cults of healing, sun-baths, fireless cook- 
ers, no breakfast fads, vanity-boxes, “swagger sticks,” “beauty”? spots, the 
“How old is Ann?” puzzle, “I should worry,” decadent poets, muck-raking 
literature, futurist “art,” rag-time music, flesh-reducing formulas and vari- 
ous programs for exercise. No one seems to be immune from the contagion 
of the fad in some form. 


NY man who will make that old joke about opening a window and “in- 
flew-enza” now ought to be turned over to the Huns for suitable pun- 
ishment; they are the only ones expert enough to administer the proper sort. 


Vv 
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[TH the many changes in 

\ \ military circles, at camps and 

cantonment Hotel del Coro- 
nado promises to be exceedingly gay 
this winter, everything possible being 
planned for the entertainment and com- 
fort of “our boys” who are being 
trained for “overseas” detail. 

The new Division at Camp Kearny 
has in its officers personnel many polo 
stars, the military team including Reg- 
gieé Weiss, Captain Quirk, Lieutenant 
Cunningham, Lieutenant Hines, Lieu- 
tenant McCormick and the all-round 
athlete, Captain Robert Gilpin Ervin, 
who made so many excellent drives 
last season, Lieutenant Grant, Lieuten- 
ant Wood and Major Colin G. Ross 
filling up the line-ups. A most inter- 
esting game was played at the Coro- 
nado Country Club’s field Sunday, Oc- 
tober 8, this being the first of the sea- 
son's game and the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the polo fans was prophetic 
vf a successful Season. 

Golf and tennis are also in great fa- 
vor at the Country club, every day find- 
ing the courts and links with many 
enthusiastic players. 

Among the weddings of interest at 
Coronado this month is that of Miss 
Kathryn Meigs, the attractive daugh- 
ter of Mrs. George Halsey Meigs and 
Commander Mathias Evans Manly, U. 
S. N., the ceremony being performed at 
the home of the bride’s mother in Ala- 
meda avenue at noon, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 10, the Rev. Charles Spalding of 
Christ Church, Coronado, officiating. 
Only the relatives and a few most in- 
timate friends were present. The bride 
who wore her going-away gown, was 
assisted by Miss Katherine Strickler of 
Long Beach as maid of honor, and 
Commander Reuben L. Walker, U. S. 
N., served Commander Manly as best 
man. After the wedding breakfast 
Commander Manly and his bride left 
for San Francisco, where they will be 
at the Fairmont for several months be- 
fere he is again ordered “overseas.” 
Commander Manly and his best man, 
Commander Walker, were for several 
years “Aides” to Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Fullam, U. S. N., and were 
stationed at Coronado, leaving a year 
ago for overseas duty. They are both 
at home on furlough but will return 
overseas soon. 

Another wedding of interest will take 

place at Coronado this month when 
Mrs. Louise B. Emery, daughter of 
Mrs. Frank G. Bartlett, of Oak Knoll, 
Pasadena, becomes the bride of Lieu- 
tenant Lee Prettyman, assistant execu- 
tive officer of the Aviation School, 
Rockwell Field, North Island. Mrs. 
Iimery, who came to Coronado a year 
and a half ago, is living at 923 Tenth 
street, and is one of the most popular 
members of the younger social set of 
the Island City. Lieutenant Prettyman 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Franklin Prettyman, of Oklahoma City, 
his father having been a prominent of- 
ficial of the Rock Island railroad for 
many years. Before entering the ser- 
vice, more than a year ago Lieutenant 


Prettyman was for seven years the 
representative of the Dennison Com- 
pany for the Latin-American countries 
with headquarters at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine. He enlisted in the Infantrg, 
but was transferred last January to 
the Aviation section of Rockwell Field 
and was for six months Adjutant, later 
being promoted to Assistant Execu- 
tive. The wedding will take place the 
last of October. 

Mrs. Frances Layng Spence, of Los 
Angeles, arrived at Hotel del Coronado, 
October 1, and assumed charge of the 
social activities there for the winter. 
Mrs. Spence, whose friends in South- 
ern California are legion, has a number 
of attractive novelties which will be 
featured at the hotel this winter for 
the entertainment of its guests. Mrs. 
Spence has made her home in Los An- 
geles for many years, coming from 
Kansas when a tiny child with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Layng. 
Miss Elizabeth Spence accompanied her 
mother and has entered the Beach 
School there. 

Among the prominent eastern visit- 
ors who will remain at Hotel del 
Coronado for the winter are Mrs. A. 
i, Gilmore and her attractive daugh- 
ter, Miss Isabel Gilmore of Winnetka 
and Chicago. They came to Coronado 
last April and have been so charmed 
that they will remain indefinitely. Mrs. 
Gilmores two sisters, Mrs. Charles A. 
Marsh and Mrs. W. E. Pinney and 
grandson, Van Hollis Pinney, also of 
Chicago, have taken the cottage at 1387 
Orange avenue, Coronado, for the win- 
ter. 

Mrs. Robert Gilpin Ervin, wife of 
Captain Ervin, who is stationed at the 
Rockwell Field Aviation school, North 
Island, entertained with a charmingly 
appointed tea at her home in Flora 
avenue, honoring Mrs. Robert R. Wal- 
lach, wife of Col. Wallach, stationed 
at Camp Kearny, the tea table being 
fragrant with blossoms and flowering 
grasses. Mrs. William R. Fullam and 
Mrs. Kirby Barnes Crittenden presided 
at the tea urns and the other guests 
included Mrs. Harry Holbrook, Mrs. 
Dent Hayes Robert, Mrs. Robert I. 
Bentley, Mrs. Harvey B. S. Burwell, 
Mrs. Frederick T. Dickman, Mrs. J. B. 
Huggins, Mrs. H. L. Watson, Mrs. 
Latham L. Brundred, Mrs. Sidney J. 
McDonogh, Mme. J. Pourrie, Mrs. E. 
W. Spencer, Miss Rhoda Fullam, Mrs. 
Harry Gantz, Mrs. Benjamin Brodie, 
Mrs. John K. Valentine, Miss Anne 
Ayer, Mrs. Comisky and Mrs. Phillip S. 
Chancellor. Col. Wallach, who is the 
chief of the Military Police at Camp 
Kearny, and his wife, have taken a 
house in Coronado and are among the 
most popular members of the “service” 
colony. 

Among the recent arrivals at Hotel 
del Coronado jis Mrs. Tom Johnson, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who will pass the 
winter season at the hotel. Mrs. John- 
son is the widow of the late Hon. Tons 
I.. Johnson, who was mayor of Cleve- 
land for many years and was the in- 
stigator of many civic reforms in that 


city. Her daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnson Mariani and her young daugh- 
ter have taken a house for the season 
at Coronado, and Mrs. Johnson came 
West to be near them. Mrs. Mariani 
is well-known in literary circles and 
also has written a number of scenarios 
which have been accepted by motion 
picture directors. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Jefferson of 
Davenport, Iowa, who have been at 
Hotel del Coronado for several months 
are planning to remain for the winter. 
Their attractive young daughter, Su- 
zanne, who has entered the Bishop’s 
School at La Jolla, comes over for week 
ends, and while Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson 
are planning many motor trips about 
the country, they will make Hotel del 
Coronado their headquarters. 

Mrs. Casey Wood, wife of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Wood, who is stationed in 
Washington, D. C., will remain at Ho- 
tel del Coronado for the winter, during 
Col. Wood's detail in the capital city. 

AN DIEGO'S 


Ss and social season had its formal 
opening, or to be correct, informal 
opening as formal is a word foreign 
tou San Diego’s vocabulary, in the elab- 
orate bridge-tea-dance at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel Tuesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 8th. Given by Mrs. J. B. Huggins, 
wife of Colonel Huggins, chief sur- 
geon of the 29th now in 
France, Mrs. Peter W. Davison, wife 
of Brigadier General Davison, former 
commander of the 16th Division, Camp 
Kearny and Mrs. Harvey Burwell, wife 
ov Lieut. Colonel Burwell, commander 
of the trick aviation training camps, 


Hotel del 


winter war-reliet' 


Division, 
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North Island, the affair had the en- 
dorsement of the leaders of Southern 
California’s army and navy colonies. 

Strictly; informal, bridge and tea 
dancing was enjoyed for two hours. 
Music was furnished by the combined 
Camp Kearny bands and Balboa Park 
Naval Training Station musical organ- 
izations. To meet an immediate and 
urgent demand for more accommoda- 
tions at the United Service maternity 
hospital, the funds from the fete found 
a ready use. 

While the bridge-tea was without a 
doubt the most important happening of 
the season, it is but the start of a series 
of interesting affairs, according to ad- 

‘ces from the U. S. Grant Hotel, army 
and navy headquarters of San Diego. 
The interest Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Hug- 
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gins, Mrs. Burwell, Mrs. Foulois, wife 
of Brigadier General Foulois, com; 
mander of the American aviation forces 
abroad, and other army and navy col- 
ony leaders are taking, insures no lack 
or activity at the U. S. Grant this win- 
ter. War relief will be the motive of 
each gaiety, but the variety and rapid 
fire order of the fetes means that mem- 
bers of the U. S. Grant’s resident, army 
and navy or tourist colonies will find 
no time to complain of the lack of 
something to do. 

Following the accomplishing of their 
proposed work for the United Service 
Maternity Home, Mrs. Davison and 
Mrs. Huggins plan on taking a leading 
part in Red Cross activities, according 
to rumors. As both Mrs, Davison and 
Mrs. Huggins have had long experience 
in Red Cross work and are tireless 
workers, the linking of their names with 
Red Cross plans by Dame Gossip lends 
aade@ interest to San Diego’s Red 
Cross plans this winter. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Rather than a San Diego program, 
this winter’s plans at the U. S. Grant 
might be said to form Southern Cali- 
fornia’s outline of war-relief work, so 
many Los Angeles, Pasadena, River- 
side and Santa Barbara people are so- 
journing at the U. S. Grant and co- 
operating in making the fetes success- 
ful. The intention of prominent army 
and navy and tourist folk who are 
leading the war-relief work in San Di- 
ego to make the affairs as brilliant so- 
cial happenings as notable financial 
successes, would seem to indicate that 
the idea that social life during war- 
time is today out of order. Rather, 
the idea seems to prevail that social 
life is desirable, if it nets war-relief 
activities assistance, and according to 
word from San Diego, the series of 
gaieties planned at the U. S. Grant by 
members of the army, navy and avia- 
tion colonies have no other viewpoint 
in mind. 


SUMMING UP WITH MRS. DANZIGER 


(Continued from Page 9) 
mings. All such articles are sold, their 
revenue being part of the $25,446 of 
last month. 

After the war there will be a perma- 
nent record of Canfield House and its 
workers. Miss Lauran Barton, a niece 
of the late Clara Barton, a gifted artist, 
has brought forth the insignia of the 
order. An American eagle with wings 
outspread, guards the Red Cross,—a 
symbol of humanity reinforcing dem- 
ocracy. The insignia, which has been 
converted into a metal Itrinket, is being 
sold, and has netted thousands of dol- 
lars. In addition Miss Barton has com- 
pleted a bookplate on which are in- 
scribed the coat of arms of all the 
Allies, in addition to the seutcheon of 
the Red Cross. These are inscribed 
around the edge of a square plate and 
surround the figures of humanity and 
democracy in the center. Hundreds of 
these plates have been sent to national 
celebrities for their autograph, and 
when returned, are sold. One of each 
autograph, however, is retained for fil- 
ing in a scrap book. 

It is the plan of the Shop to have 
every famous Allied statesman, soldier, 
patriot or war worker signature one of 
the book plaltes, in order that a com- 
plete record of the war may be later 
filed either in the Metropolitan Museum 
or in the Congressional Library. Gen- 
eral Pershing’s autographs are on hand, 
and he has sent word that he is securing 
the signatures of King Albert and of 
France’s notables. 

The work of the Shop will not alone 
be commemorated by a scrap book. The 
financial records, the work of Mrs. A. 
L. Faulkner, the treasurer, have set a 
precedent. They are being copied by 
practically every chapter house in the 
country, and have been pronounced by 
expert auditors the most complete on 
register. Not a dollar is spent but 
that is at least trebled. The books 
show it. The chapter house is allowed 
$1000 a month maintenance expense, 
which goes for incidentals and the pur- 
chase of materials. When a dollar is 
spent it is not spent. It is a disburse- 
ment, according to Mrs. Faulkner’s sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, and it is sure to 


come boomeranging back with at least 
two more on its back. 

The Red Cross Shop started in Oc- 
tober, 1917. The first month’s receipts 
showed $6,958, all of which, minus $1,- 
000 went to headquarters. Since then 
the tabulation has been as follows: No- 
vember, $7,420; December, $9471; Jan- 
uary, $7000; February, $25,762, a large 
part of which was revenue from the 
Douglas Fairbanks rodeo; March, $i7,- 
265; April, $12,834; May, $10,865; June, 
$11,189; July, $17,692, and August, $25,- 
446, 

The total is $151,731—-in less than a 
year. 

Every department of the Shop is a 
producing money-maker. And_ while 
funds are being swelled here there is 
practically no competition with the 
merchants of the city. In fact, the 
written endorsement of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Retail Dry Goods Association here has 
been received, and every effort has been 
put forth to stimulate trade at down- 
town establishments. 

“We pay for everything we get,” she 
declared. “We ask for no donations of 
sewing materials, for we realize that 
the merchants have done everything in 
their power to help us and that they 
will continue to do the same. We allow 
no solicitation in the name of the Red 
Cross, and no member can solicit any- 
thing for Red Cross usage. ‘This is a 
time when trade must be kept alive. 
We realize it and are doing our best. 

“There are sold in our Shop many 
things which people would not ordin- 
arily buy in war time. Our lamp- 
shades, for instance, bring big prices. 
A person will not purchase a non-essen- 
tial at a regular store, but when he 
knows that the profit will go to the Red 
Cross he is only too generous. We have 
furnished an entire home on this basis, 
buying what we could not ourselves 
make from various downtown stores. 

“Our method of trade stimulation 
consists in our buying the raw material 


from the merchant. Here it is made by. 


our workers into saleable commodities. 
You see, we buy from the merchants, 
make the goods to suit our own require- 


ments and obtain the profit for the 
Red Cross.” 

The faney work division contains 
some of the most beautiful specimens 
of handicraft imaginable. There is 
everything here from artistic handbags 
to hand-painted tallow candles. All the 
work is done under the supervision of 
Mrs. Frank Griffith, and numerous ad- 
vance orders for goods are on hand at 
the present. 

Then there is the women’s clothes de- 
partment which is under Mrs. Harry 
Dana Lombard. Old clothes that are 
sent to the Shop are renovated by 
dressmakers who have given freely of 
their services and work overtime. A 
number of evening gowns, by a deft 
touch, are made like new and there is a 
ready sale for them among the motion 
picture extra girls who have extensive 
costume requirements and a Small sai- 
ary. Warm woolen clothing is often- 
times purchased by stenographers and 
working girls, the prices at the shop 
being more attractive than at the down- 
town outfitters. There is a big demand 
for the shoes on sale. Old boots are 
brought in and after having been sort- 
ed, are sent to the cobblers, a number 
of whom are only too glad to donate 
their services. Hats sell from $1.50 to 
$5.00 and are all made from salvage 
material. A number of large millinery 
establishments have co-operated with 
the Shop by donating shapes and trim- 
ming, and a thriving trade is carried 
on in this particular line of feminine 
apparel, 

The erstwhile Canfield stable, in 
which were housed some of California’s 
pride racing stock in years gone by, is 
now the scene of tea-room and sales- 
counter activity. The place is beauti- 
fully furnished, artistically lighted and 
has an air of quiet repose. The stalls, 
once the home of famous dobbins, have 
been renovated, their walnut sides pol- 
ished and their old-fashioned iron bars 
jJacquered, and each represents a sep- 
arate department. 

The art department, which is under 
the direction of Charles Sumner Kent, 
is located in one of the stalls. The 
manger is a bookcase containing rare 
volumes. On the walls are valuable 
paintings that have been donated, and 
objects d’art of every description 
abound. The collection was originally 
yvotten together ny Charles Hoblitbelle, 
and is worthy of any national museum. 

Jams and jellies play a considerable 
part in the sales of the tea room. This 
particular branch is under Mrs. Samuel 
C. Dunlap, whose orders are to receive 
goods from none but certified sources. 
Last spring when the county confiscat- 
ed a number of crates of strawberries 
for reason of their having been packed 
in false-bottom crates by the Japanese 
entrepreneurs, the fruit was turned over 
to Mrs. Dunlap. A local cannery 
vouchsafed to preserve the fruit, and 
several Los Angeles grocers supplied 
the sugar. 

The tea room is directed by Mrs. J. 
Arthur Wright. It is one of the most 
delightfully furnished of any cosy cor- 
ner in town, the soft green of the ta- 
bles, chairs and their covers being un- 
usually alluring during the hot summer 
months. Entertainment by the fore- 
most stars of vaudeville and the cabaret 
have been appearing in their specialty, 
and feature programmes have been in 
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vogue from the first. This particular 
part of the work rests with Mrs. Edwin 
C. Collins, director of publicity for the 
chapter. The kitchen of the tea room 
is a tiny place that was once upon a 
time Mr. Canfield’s harness room. It is 
beautifully apportioned and represents 
the ideal of a bride in matters of culin- 
ary efficiency. 

Jewelry has netted the Red Cross 
considerable. Old gold, silver and plat- 
inum are either sold as such or are 
remodeled by Brock’s and sold at the 
Shop under the direction of Mrs. Homer 
Laughlin. Valuable stones are occa- 
sionally given the Red Cross and some- 
times rare pieces of jewelry, 

Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt is directress 
of the children’s clothing bureau, which 
is run in a manner similar to the wom- 
en’s apparel department. Hundreds of 
little ones have been supplied since the 
inception of the shop, and this bureau, 
it was stated, is one of the most prac- 
tical of the chapter house. Men’s fur- 
nishings, too, are on sale, under Mrs. 
J. Martin’s tutelage, and have been net- 
ting an average of $2000 a month, one 
of the heavy-paying assets, 

Toys that have almost entirely been 
supplied by Ben Meyer are sold un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Eugene Mey- 
berg. The toy corner, located in the 
annex of the tea room, is attractively 
furnished and represents a child’s para- 
dise, 

The latest addition to the Shop is the 
bargains department, inaugurated by 
O. M. Soudon, who, through her own 
efforts, raised the money to build her 
department’s addition to the tea room. 
Everything that is not definitely classi- 
fied in other departments of the Shop is 
on sale by Mrs. Soudon, and already 
considerable revenue has been realized. 

That the machinery of the Shop is in 

such smooth running order is due to the 
co-operation of every worker with the 
directors. All the work is voluntary, 
and the only salary paid is that of the 
janitor, James Wilson. Gunga Din 
never had anything at all on him. 
He has become a personality. One 
day not long ago he was discovered 
knitting a sweater, using as needles 
two umbrella ribs which he had _ pol- 
ished. Since then he has knit three 
sweaters and six pairs of sox. 

Mrs. T. B. Shaw is corresponding 
secretary of the Shop. Her work has 
not often brought her into the fore- 
ground, although she is indispensible. 

Young ladies of the Westlake and 
Marlborough schools have offered their 
services as telephone operators. These 
comprise the Mises Hope Drown, Kath- 
ryn Howard, Gwendolyn Longyear, 
Myrtle Danziger, Daisy Danziger, Jos- 
ephine and Dorothy Halderman. 

Mrs. Max Blaes, a Belgian woman 
whose family has been obliterated by 
the German invasion, is the housekeep- 
er. Her services are voluntary, and her 
interest in Red Cross, unwaning. 

Miss Isabel Grener, the chief sten- 
ographer, is employed in a downtown 
office. Every afternoon on leaving her 
office she hurries to Eighth and Alvar- 
ado, there to attend to the official busi- 
ness of the Shop. 





“A man betrays hisse’f by braggin’.” 
said Uncle Eben. ‘When I hears a man 
tellin’ "bout how easy he kin drive a 
mule, I knows right off he ain’t.” 
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smooth and free from wrinkles 
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DOWNTOWN DIS- 


COVERIES 


By Viotetre Ray 
A NEW EXCLUSIVE SHOP 


CL ISTINCTION” is written 
| 1) above the very doorway ot 
Klizabeth Mitchell’s shop. 
Distinction is proclaimed in the eie- 
gance of the fittings and in the furnish- 
ings. ‘The practiced eye discerns a 
promise in the chaste luxury of the 
window draperies, and the 
when glimpsed, invites a close inspec- 
tion. Like a jewel-case for housing 
gems so excellent that they cannot be 
overshadowed by whatever setting, the 
Kilizabeth Mitchell Shop embodies the 
rare good taste found throughout those 
gems sartorial, which are its raison 
d’etre. 

French gray are walls and carpeting, 
and the draperies in broad, upright 
bands of mauve and gray are softly 
echoed in the hand-painted decorations 
in pastel tints. Louis XVI.’s time fur- 
nishes the inspiration for the wall and 
ceiling motifs, and the furniture is old 
Italian in design with Louis XVI. fin- 
ish in French enamel. ‘The rare bro- 
cades of the upholstery again repeat 
the shades of mauve, and gold and 
gray. The woodwork is in gray enamel, 
as are the generous chests and presses 
in the deeps of which are hidden the 


interiol 


gowns, wraps, coats and dresses, chos- 


en with such discrimination as_ only 
Elizabeth Mitchell knows how to em- 
ploy. The promise of good taste and 
beauty, more than fulfilled in the in- 
terior of the shop, is but an earnest 
of the treat in store for the one who 
appreciates good dressing, in its high. 
est sense. The absence of obtrusive 
display in the place itself, a feature 
welcomed by the woman who likes to 
feel that her gowns have not become 
hackneyed by exposure to the common 
gaze, adds to the feeling of privilege 
in winning from their hiding places 
those wondrously lovely frocks, and 
dresses which have earned for Eliza- 
beth Mitchell a reputation enviable 
among those whose vocation is the selec- 
tion of distinguished frocks. To enter 
into a description of the garments em- 
bodying Fashion’s dornier eri, would be 
but little fruitful, since the cachet this 
season depends more than ever hereto- 
fore, upon the line. Some unusual 
curve of shoulder seam or under-arm 
cut; something removed from common- 
place in the silhouette; the way a collar 
sets: ‘These are the hall-marks of the 
better things in dress. And such hall- 
marks are present everywhere in Eliz- 
abeth Mitchell’s Shop. The conserva- 
tive is ever present, also; not alone in 
fabric and in fashion, but also in the 
war-time price. Imported models are 
used, but are not for sale here. Rather 
do they form the basis for selection, as 
often in millinery a model hat will serve 
as the ideal upon which many hats take 
Shape. One may here select a gown to 
be e»pied is a chosen color; or one may 
have a favorite feature incorporated 
with certain other characteristics, a cre- 
ation composite; for it is the way of 
this house to study the personality and 
to create the design desired to fulfill 
or to enhance it. Elizabeth Mitchell 
was long in touch with the creators of 
handsome garments, in the centers 


where such creation is an art and thus 
she learned the practical side of good 
dressing, as well as the purchasing side. 
Many who have known her in other ca- 
pacities are welcoming with eagerness 
her installation in the new and hand- 
some shop at No. 702 West Seventh 
Stuer 


THE WAR CONFERENCE 

“So your son is fighting across the 
water !” 

“Yes, he went to France some time 
wgo0 and how about your son?” 

“Since my son was in the battle of 
Vanilla in the Hallowe’en Islands, he 
has not served Uncle Sam, but he may 
be called later!” 


WANTED SOMETHING EASY 

Little Jamie, with mother’s help, 
was Saying his prayers. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep—” 

“Oh, mother,” he exclaimed, “that’s 
too hard. Let’s say, ‘Mary had a little 
lamb.’ ” 


Buy 
Liberty Bonds 
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POST-WAR ACTIVITIES 


Continued from page 9 
comparately low scale, both the Chinese 
producers and the European merchants 
will transact their operations in the 
American port. With good shipping 
facilities, warehouse accommodations 
and free zones, American harbors on 
both oceans would become the distri- 
bution points of the world’s commerce 
end would secure for the United States 
not only all the advantages lawfully 
falling to the middle man, but also all 
those deriving from freight charges. 
It is to be remembered that Englands 
favorable trade balance was not ob- 
tained by an excess of exports over 
imports, but by the freight toll paid 
by every nation of the world to the 
carrier and distributor of their mer- 
chandise, and by the annual returns of 
ler overseas investments, 
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Furst National Bank 


5. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President 
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Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 
$2,892,803.23 
Deposits, $33,526,703.25 


W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 





Westlake Park Stables 


728 Grand View Ave. 
(Just South of Westlake Park) 


Saddle Horses and 


Riding Instruction 


by Efficient Lady Instructor 


Do you want a beautiful Saddle Horse of your own? 


“Major,” 


the 4-year old registered pacer, dancing, trick and saddle horse is at 


our stable for sale. 


And the price—well, the owner expects to go to 
the front soon, and will accept any reasonable offer. 


If you want 


to see a pretty horse, come and look at this boy. For further 
information call Mrs. Starbuck, Wilshire 142. 




















HIGH-GRADE VULCANIZING 


R. B. TIRE 
REPAIR SHOP 


Will call for and deliver Tires 


1049 So. Main St. Main 798 





Home 25313 Bdwy. 3293 


Establishe 1904 


Burton Tire Co. 


Distributors for 
HOOD — ROYAL CORD 
BRUNSWICK — RACINE 
“Vulcanizing for 14 yeara” 
332 West Pico St. Los Angelea, Cal. 


NITROLENE 


The Motor Oj71] that 
Wears and Wears 


Nitrolene Sales Co. 


1311 So. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, 
Calif. 








SKIRTS & APRONS 


Home-made in a style that expresses your 
own individuality. To be found only at 


THOMPSON’S 


Dry Goods and Notions 
2974 West Pico St. 


Phone 74159 








Books Bought 


Auto ealls to make cash offer 
DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP, 
Phone 63250 518 S. Hill St. 














Expert 


Hoff’s 22sn- Schools 


The Schools of Intense Instruction 
FourtecEN Deprs.—Finesr Eeurr- 
MENT—SPECIALTY ‘TEACHERS 
Grosse Bldg., 6th & Spring Sts. 
Phones—Pico 251, Home 60278 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studioa and Halls for all purposes 
forrent. Largest Studio Building in the West 
For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


HARVARD SCHOOL (Mititary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Eighteenth year opened September 17, 1917 
Summer School Held Each Year 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and west- 
ern universities. Finest equipment. Rt. Rev 
J. UH. Jobnson, (Bishop Episcopal Diocese) 

President of Board. Write for catalog. 
Western Ave. at 16th St. Home 72147 





IDA M. LEONARD 
STUDIO 


Three Courses—The Speaking Voice 
Interpretation of Literature 
Persona) Culture. 

New Address; 1127-8 Story Bldg. 

610 So. Broadway Phone A-2855 








VIOLONCELLO 


Axel Simonsen 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sy m- 
phony Orchestra,and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Building 
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Mrs. H. H. Francis of Massachusetts; 


Mrs. Thomas L. Johnson and Mrs. E. 


J. Mariani of Cleveland; Mrs. Horace 
Loring of Boston, Mrs. Herbert Strain 


and Mrs. F. J. Adams of Montana. 


Motoring down to Hotel del Coro- 
nado from Los Angeles, Mrs. O. F. 
rant, Mr. and Mrs. Dave Brant, Miss 
Elizabeth Brant and Harold Bayly, 
were joined at the hotel Saturday by 
Lieutenant and Mrs. R. H. Merriel, 
who motored over from Riverside, 
where the former is stationed at the 
aviation school at March Field. 


Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Macleish 
passed several days at Hotel del Coro- 
nado, motoring down Wednesday and 
remaining until Monday morning. 


Colonel and Mrs. Robert R. Wal- 
luch, who with their two small sons, 
Bob and Marshall, will pass the season 
at Coronado have leased the house at 
1321 G avenue. Col. Wallach is sta- 
tioned at Camp Kearny where he is 
chief of the Military Police. 

Mr. and Mrs. William T. Jefferson, 
of Davenport, who have been at Hotel 
del Coronado for several months are 
planning to pass the winter in South- 
ern California. Their attractive young 
daughter, Miss Susanne Jefferson, his 
entered the Junior class at the Bishop's 
School at La Jolla. Mr. and Mrs. Jef- 
ferson are planning many automobile 
trips about the country during the 
winter but will make their headquar- 
ters at Hotel del Coronado. 


Among the prominent, residents of 
Kansas City who are enjoying an ex- 
tended stay at Hotel del Coronado are 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Chomas J. Brodnax, Mrs. 
Frederick ‘Tracey Childs and small 
daughter, Marye Louise Childs; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. N. Taylor and Mrs. M. 
J. Healey. 

Mrs. Robert Gilpin Ervin, of Flora 
street, Coronado, entertained with a 
most attractively arranged tea several 


days ago honoring Mrs. Robert R. Wal- 
lach, the tea table being massed with 
cosmos blossoms and chrysanthemums. 
Mrs. William F. Fullam and Mrs. 
Kirby Barnes Crittenden presided at 
the tea urns and the guests included 
drs. Harry Holbrook, Mrs. Dent Hayes 
Robert, Mrs. Robert I. Bentley, Mrs. 
Harry Gantz, Mrs. Harvey B. S. Bur- 
well, Mrs. Frederick T. Dickman, Mrs. 
J. B. Huggins, Mrs. Latham L. Brun- 
dred, Mrs. Sidney J. McDonogh, Mrs. 
K. W. Spencer, Mr« John K. Valen- 
tine, Mrs. Philip S. Chancellor, Mrs. 
Comisky and Miss Anne Ayer. 


RS. Arthur Wright is one of 
M the handsomest women in the 

Los Angeles social set and is 
endowed with rare gifts of character 
and mind. Mrs. Wright is not only a 
favorite socially, lovely as a wife and 
as mother of two fine children, but she 
has proven herself possessed of good 
judgment and business acumen. The 
first of the year she was appointed by 
Mrs. Hancock Banning to the manage- 
ment of the Red Cross Tea Room at 
Kighth and Alvarado streets, and has 
made of it a signal success. She has 
so guided the finances that a large 
profit has accrued to the Red Cross, 
and from savings in the kitchen regime, 
she has provided handsome new silver 
and china, for the luncheon and tea 
service there, while at the same time the 
Tea Room has attained an enviable 
reputation for excellence of food and 
service. “When I am frugal,’ Mrs. 
Wright laughingly “Me. 
Wright says that I am proving my 
French extraction; when I am indo- 
lent, he declares that my Spanish an- 
cestry crops out; and when I take to 


remarks, 


athletics, he affirms the predominance 
of the English strain.” Mrs. Wright 
is of the KEstudille and the Rubidoux 
families, noted in the earliest history of 
Southern California. Her husband, Mr. 
Arthur Wright, is one of the success- 
ful attorneys of Los Angeles. 






























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of THE GRAPHIC published 1st, 10th and 20th of each month at Los Angeles, 
Calif., tor October Ist, 1913. 

STavTE OF CALIFORNIA ;* 
COUNTY OF LoS ANGELES § >" 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Alfred Lawrence Ifenton, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the General Manager of the GRAPHIC and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, Management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, reprinted on the reverse 
side of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 


Publisher—-Hlbridge D. Rand, 424 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Editor—-Winfield Hogaboom, 424 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Business Manager—Alfred L. Fenton, 424 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2. ‘That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more or the total amount of stock.) Elbridge D. 
Rand, 424 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


; 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustees is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, holding stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


_ 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, througo the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is...... (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 


ALFRED LAWRENCE FeNTON, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1918. 


(SEAL) _ PAULINE BODRERO. 
(My commission expires June 5, 1919.) 
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SATISFACTORY 


POLISH 


Cleans and Polishes in One 
peration. 

Use Liquid Cedarwax in your 
home for floors, furniture and 
auto. Buy of your Dealer—-Bul- 
lock, Hamburger, Jevne, Broad- 
way Dept. Store, Coulter, Youngs. 
Prices 2c to $2.50—$1.00 Qt. 








@ Never dodge be- 
hind any street car. 
Often there is an 
other coming on 


the other track 


‘© 
. f) 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 
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Hibernian Building 
Fourth and Spring 


AVA% 


The highest interest 
Maximum safety 

And a very pleasant 
place to do business 


Hibernian 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Fourth and Spring Sts. 
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